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Today's Challenge to Home Economics 





? 
NE hears a great deal in home eco- 
nomics about a return to the good 
old ways. Much is said, also, about 
working closely with relief agencies; 
government plans for housing; the 
youth movement. At no time has home 
economics had more opportunities for 
} service. It can easily become the hand- 


maiden of many wholly worth-while 
movements, and there is grave-danger 
in some places that it may become just 
that. Home vital 
force in educational 
must build its program on a thorough 
understanding of basic social trends and 


these rather than the many 


economics to be a 


planning today 


it is with 
specific opportunities for service that 
this discussion is concerned. 

Education has always developed as 


the result of social change. Frequently 





it has responded slowly, continued prac- 
tices or formalized them beyond their 
usefulness, but educational procedures 


~- 


have not just happened. Those who are 
disturbed by the failure of social insti- 
tutions to keep pace with the times are 
conservatives that 
No one would deny 


reminded by the 
change is not new. 
this, but rapidity of change and its im 
pact upon the individual are new. 
Things to be learned and choices to be 
made have long been part of living but 
the scope of the knowledge which is 
available and the range of choices which 
must be made present new problems. 
today may 


Viewed by centuries, life 


only an 


SS 


show acceleration of trends 
which have been developing over a long 
Viewed, however, in terms of 


individual 


period. 
a life 
broader and 
than several generations preceding him 

Formal education to be 
should, then, set its purpose in terms 
of the demands of society and the needs 


Span, one May see 


more significant changes 


successful 





This is the first of a series of three articles 
which will be published consecutively. Article 
two is based on a study of the viewpoint of gen- 
eral educators towards Home Economics. 
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By 
Spafford 


General College, 


Ivol 


University of Minnesota 


and interests of individuals in a chang- 


ing social order. Home economics is 
justified in a school program to the 
extent that it contributes to such ends 


Many educators continue to focus at 
tention on problems remote from life 
because in so doing conflicts are avoid 
taught. Som«¢ 
home talk 
about the need for three meals a day 


ed and answers can be 


economics teachers today 


W holesome 


and the importance of a 


breakfast to girls whose families are 
living far below a minimum subsistence 
typical budget, 
that 
the families represented have no regu 


budget. The 


level. They discuss a 


refusing to face the fact many of 
lar income to “ideal 
percentage for in 
still part of their 


kitchen” and a set 
come distribution are 
vocabulary. 
Continued invention is both bringing 
about rapid changes in ways of living 
and lessening the need for man-hours 
in providing the material things of life. 
The most important challenges for edu 
cation here are the necessity for educa 
tion continuing for a longer period of 
time in order that the young may not 
compete too early with adults; the re« 
ognition of the satisfactions to be 
gained from everyday activities, and an 
appreciation that education must con 
tinue throughout life. [ducation, if ex 
tended, must become increasingly func 
tional, and herein lies an unusual oppor 
tunity for home economics. Selecting 
food, 
one’s 
needs, living more happily with one’s 


caring for clothing, stretching 


resources to meet maintenance 
family are daily problems. Part of such 
learning should 
levels, be included in activity units of 
the elementary grades and core courses 


- 


drop back to lower 


\pproached 
trom certain angles it should very defi- 


of the junior high school 


nitely be a part of the educational pro- 
high 


gram of the senior school and 


junior college 
The 


the one hand, and vocational education, 


so-called cultural education, on 


on the other, have been considered the 
primary purposes of education. More 
recently discussions have focused on 


the need to educate for leisure-time 
recreational and = yvoca 


Hom« 


mak 


pursuits, for 
tional purposes economics has a 


contribution to here Less em 


phasized has been the value of enjoving 


the everyday occupations of life—the 
creative opportunities within home 
making, the satisfactions to be gained 
from guiding the wholesome deve lop 
ment of children, the pleasure which 


may come from meeting personal needs 


in a desirable way. Such values should 
be stressed in home economi teach 
ing. Home economic also, deals with 
an area in whliich it is most important 


for education to continue throughout 
life New fabrics, changes in housing 
materials, new knowledge in reeard to 
child development are constantly ap 
pearing \ttention must, then, be di 
rected to solving problems rather than 
teaching answers for it is only by such 
means that growth continu 

\ second basic social trend 1s in the 
direction. of cooperative action and of 
large-scale, long-time plannin The 
growing complexity of soctet is in- 
creasing the interdependence of individ 
uals and groups. The challenge to edu- 
cation here lies in the use of the social 
heritage—invention, discovery, inftorma- 
tion, and experience—for the good of 


all, in a recognition of the necessity for 


cooperative planning and action on a 
long-time program, and in attaining a 
wider outlook, a community of purpose 
with other social institutior nterested 


in the welfare of society 








Home economics should give atten- 
tion to the needs of the individual for 
food, clothing, a place in which to live, 
but instruction should, also, extend to 
a study of how even such simple neces- 
sities are provided now largely through 
cooperative action. It should give con- 
sideration as well to the living condi- 
tions of the people who provide many 
of the material things used by others. 
A comfort level is beyond the reach 
of many because of low income. The 
impossibility of security in home life 
when the wage-earners have irregular 
part-time or seasonal employment 
should receive attention. <A_ study 
should be made of the vicious circle of 
crime, disease, failure to educate having 
its effect first perhaps on those who are 
economically and socially underprivil- 
iged but extending in the end to those 
more privileged, and who indirectly if 
not directly may be accepting special 
favors at the expense of others. It is 
not intended that the teacher set up a 
social philosophy to pass on to the 
pupils, but rather that she be certain 
that those who study in this area face 
squarely the social pattern in_ its 
broader aspects and) see their individual 
and family life as part of the large fab- 
ric of society. 

The home and home economics 
should draw closer together in their 
goals both for educating the young and 
for improving the home. Home eco 
nomics teachers have increased the ef- 
fectiveness of their instruction by get 
ting acquainted with the home and 
securing its cooperation in carrying out 
what the school has set up as desirable 
purposes. Home economics has given 
less attention, however, to recognizing 
the family’s goals and the values which 
the members have set up as most worth 
while. There has been a tendency to 
standardize home economics even in 
terms of the more functional aspects, 
to consider material home improvement 
important for every home, to set stand- 
ards for better heating methods or more 
labor-saving equipment. The unpainted 
building may mean for one home maga- 
zines and books, a piano and music les- 
sons, a family cross-country trip the 
next summer. Home economics, also, 
deals with many problems in which 
long-time planning is important—per- 
sonal habits of health, finances, social 
adjustments in childhood and youth 
causing trouble in later years, the com- 
munity’s plans for setting aside resi- 
dential sections, providing adequate 
playgrounds, housing standards which 
prevent overcrowding or other undesir- 
able conditions. 

A third social trend is in the direction 
of weakening the controls over human 
behavior set by a paternalistic, agrarian 


society. The mobility of population, 


the increase and spread of knowledge, 


6 


and the rise of the scientific attitude 
have had their influence. Many serious 
strains and cleavages are arising. The 
home, church, and community life of 
the past no longer answers. The im- 
plications for education here are to be 
found in learning directed to acquiring 
new answers as conditions change, in 
meeting situations free from personal 
prejudice and bias, in reconstructing 
guiding principles as new needs arise, 
and in developing a personal philoso- 
phy of life to act as a guide in all areas 
of living. 

At no place are guiding principles 
more greatly needed than in immediate 
personal living and home life. Many 
reactions to problems in this area are 
controlled by prejudices. Parents feel 
their right to direct their children’s be- 
havior and their responsibility for do- 
ing so long after the children should be 
independent. Teaching should be di- 
rected toward the developing of a per- 
sonal philosophy of life and this should 
be recognized in terms of behavior in 
all aspects of home economics. A cer- 
tain point of view in regard to home 
life makes certain demands on housing, 
family recreation, use of resources; an- 
other point of view will make other de- 
mands. The foundation for the devel- 
oping of such a philosophy should be 
laid early to be broadened and enriched 
throughout the work. Good manners 
should be seen as thoughtfulness of 
others rather than in making an intro- 
duction in a set way or in using the 
“proper” spoon. An open-mindedness 
toward all social forms and practises 
should be developed coupled with sym- 
pathetic understanding of how and why 
times have changed and why they may 
be expected to change still further. 

A fourth social trend is in the direc- 
tion of the application of the discoveries 
of science to the problems of human 
life, thus increasing the life span of 
members of society and the number of 
infants who live to maturity, and de- 
creasing the proportion of children and 
youth to adults. Old age has been re- 
defined. Adults, especially women, no 
longer have their lives circumscribed 
by the rearing of many children. The 
challenges to education lie in making a 
place for the older members in active 
vocational and civic life, in developing 
broader interests and recreational and 
avocational activities, and in working 
for understanding and sympathy be- 
tween generations. ; 

In studying home life, kome_ eco- 
nomics should direct attention to chang- 
ing conditions throughout the ages, to 
understanding the older  generation’s 
conservatism, and to appreciating the 
learning to be acquired from their ex- 
perience even though the next genera- 
tion does not wish to follow blindly. As 
younger members of the family today, 


those studying home economics should 
be brought to see their parents’ point 
of view in regard to home life prob- 
lems. As future parents, they should 
form habits of learning throughout life 
so that not only the gap between them 
and their children may be smaller, but 
also that they may have a greater 
understanding of the needs of their 
children—needs which can never again 
be fully understood by adults by look- 
ing back upon the same period in their 
own lives. Life is changing too rapidly 
for that. It should not be overlooked 
that the decreasing size of the family 
leaves fewer children to share in the 
support of the parents unless society 
makes a place in its vocational life for 
them to be self-supporting over a 
longer period of time. Home economics 
materials are, also, rich in opportunities 
for developing avocational and recrea- 
tional interests thus filling in a creative 
way the “spare time” of many workers 
whose jobs demand less time and of 
mothers whose child-rearing occupies a 
shorter period. 

A fifth social trend lies in the grow- 
ing respect for personality and _ the 
recognition of individual differences in 
interests, needs, and capacities. The im- 
plications for education lie in providing 
many avenues for education, in recog- 
nizing the opportunities for making all 
life richer and more satisfying through 
providing for individual differences, in 
directing attention to the social and in- 
dividual value of all useful labor and of 
different viewpoints on social problems. 

Home economics, then, has a respon- 
sibility for basing its offerings on a 
knowledge of the individual student. 
No detailed course of study can have 
great value when followed step by step. 
Not all girls should cook and sew, and 
those who do should not follow the 
same specific plans even in the same 
class. Certain common learnings may 
be needed but these may be best at- 
tained through different mediums. In 
addition, individual needs and interests 
may call for further divergence in the 
instruction given. A changing point of 
view in regard to the measure of suc- 
cess should tend to dignify homemak- 
ing challenging many men and women 
to offer it the best that they have. 

This discussion centering on basic 
social trends is not intended to set up 
new values to replace those already in- 
herent in home economics as it has 
been developed. It is intended rather 
to call attention to the need for adding 
certain criteria to the worth-while ones 
now being used in building a curricu- 
lum. The home economics program 
should be in process of continuous re- 
construction retaining always the good 
that has been developed but measuring 
its offerings constantly against new 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Making A Pot-Holder: A Stitching Sampler 


ES, we know that samplers are no 

longer acceptable in a course of 
study, nevertheless, for reasons which 
will be obvious when you have read this 
article, we call our first stitching unit 
“a sampler.” 

When watching classes of girls trying 
to keep a line of straight stitching long 
enough for the seam of a slip, and this 
their first machine sewing, we wondered 
if we could not introduce machine stitch- 
ing by making an article of value which 
would be less difficult. Hence, the patch- 
work holder. 

If you will think through with us the 
various learnings which may take place 
in making so simple a thing, you will 
want to try it the next time you intro- 
duce machine stitching. 


Art Principles 

The parts of the holder are small; 
pattern in the cloth used should be in 
proportion; therefore, small prints, small 
checks or stripes are better for our pur- 
pose than large designs. 

Two types of material are to be com- 
bined, plain and figured; they should 
harmonize in color. 

The holder is utilitarian; a color which 
is gay will make it easier to locate. It 
is to be used in the home kitchen; a 
color to harmonize with the kitchen 
color scheme is desirable. 


Textile Information 

A holder is used about food prepara- 
tion; the material then should be wash- 
able. Its purpose is to protect the hand 
from heat; the filler used should be non- 
conductive. It needs to be easily folded 
about the hot dish; the fabrics used 
should be pliable. 

The holder is to be laundered; it is 
made up of parts; to launder success- 
fully the parts should be arranged so 
that in all of them the grain of the 
fabric lies in the same direction. This 
may be a first lesson, perhaps, in distin- 
guishing warp and filling characteristics 
of woven cloth. Also the finished 
product will look better if all of the 
parts are cut exactly on the grain. 


Stitching Skills 


A nine-patch pattern is chosen for 
the reason that it offers more design 
interest than a four-patch. Otherwise 
the iatter would serve the same purpose. 

The first parts to be joined in a plain 
seam are short, only two and one-half 
inches; a beginner can guide an edge 
well for that distance. 

Three rows of three blocks each hav- 
ing been constructed, the next process 
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is to join those rows; a seam of six and 
one-half inches can be guided success- 
fully by this time. 

Next the plain six and one-half inch 
square and the patchwork square are 
placed facing each other and a quarter 
inch seam stitched around the edge. 
This process provides a longer stretch 
of straight stitching and four corners to 
turn, for we start the seam one inch from 
a corner on the side which is left open 
four and one-half inches. 

The holder case is now ready to be 
turned to the right side. The corners 
will square up more successfully if, be- 
fore turning, they have had a bit snipped 
off them outside of the stitching. 

The case once ready for the filler, it 
is inserted, its several layers having 
first been basted together. After the 
filler is well pushed into the corners 
and sides and the opening turned in, 
the four sides are carefully basted ready 
for an outside edge stitching. Guiding 
the needle near the edge is a new step 
in stitching skill, and there are also four 
more corners to turn. 

Lastly, a quilting is done to hold all 


layers well together for laundering. 


By 
Millicent M. Coss 


State Teachers College, 
Framingham, Massachuetts 


The quilting affords an opportunity for 
stitching on a guide line. The pattern 
of stitching may be across the two diag- 
onals or it may follow the lines of the 
central square and to each corner. 

A final pressing, and if the holder is 
designed for a gift, a lesson in gift 
wrapping. Did the old-time sampler con- 
tain more educational exercises than our 
simple holder? 

For motivation of this unit an exhibit 
of patch-work quilts may be arranged 
Many homes still have excellent exam- 
ples of hand-made quilts. Pupils always 
enjoy showing things which they have 
brought from home. If the girls are 
permitted to help in planning and. ar- 
ranging the exhibit, qualities of leader- 
ship will be brought out and encour- 
aged to grow. Also an appreciation of 
some of the old hand crafts may be 
When the quilts are all 


assembled a good lesson in design and 


aroused. 


color harmony could be based on them. 

Another motivation idea might be 
made use of by planning the holders for 
Christmas gifts for mother. The value 
of putting one’s own thought and effort 
into a gift should be emphasized. 

Thus a mere mechanical exercise of 
learning to stitch by means of a sewing 
machine may become a real project. In 
cidentally making the holder is a splen 
did test of accuracy 


Patch-Work Holder Directions 


I. Materials required: * 
1. Washable, medium weight mate 
rials such as gingham or percale 
2. Plain and figured materials of har 
monizing colors may be used 
3. Padding of outing flannel or other 
washable materials 


Directions for cutting pieces: 
1. Cut five pieces of figured material 
2% inches square on the straight 


of the material. 
Cut four pieces of plain material 


bho 


2% inches square on the straight 
of the material 

3. Cut piece for loop 1% inches by 
3% inches of either the plain o1 
the figured material. 

4. Cut piece for back of holder 6% 


inches square. 


5. Cut piece for padding 6 inches 
square. 
Note: Patterns should be cut from 


ruled or checked paper. 


(Continued on page 26) 





A Charm School Theme for Club 


NCE cach year a new executive 


committee, cabinet or group of 


home economics club — officers 
gather together in our high school to 
plan for the year’s activities. Some- 
times this meeting discovers a real line 
of progress that clicks then and con- 
tinues to bring gratifying results in at- 
throughout the 


tendance and interest 


Last year we hit on one of those 


year. 
ideas and it worked so effectively that 
I am chronicling it here. The home 


Economics Club officers decided on a 
program which would leave each mem- 
ber a little more polished at the end of 
the year than she was at the beginning. 
We decided to call our meetings the 
“Charm School.” 

The title and idea proved a fortunate 
choice from the point of view of a high 
school girl’s interest. The program was 
balanced as to method of presentation 
and type of subject as well as the com- 
mittee could arrange. The program 
that was worked out for the year was 
as follows: 
October 2—Charm test. 

October 16—Feminine fastidiousness. 
Graceful movement. 
Echoes of the 


October 30 
November 13 


field Convention. 


Spring- 
November 27—Voice and conversation. 
December 11 
December 18 
January 15 

January 29—Hobbies for charm 


Etiquette. 

Christmas program. 
Charm at special occasions. 
February 12—Etiquette in mixed groups. 
February 26—Wardrobe. 

March 12—Initiation. 

March 26 

April 9 

April 23 
ment of June Convention 


Reading for charm. 
Charm in business. 


Nominations and announce- 


May 7—Election of officers and_ final 
charm test. 
May 21—-Senior send-off party. 


At the first meeting of the year the 


program chairman outlined and ex 
plained the plans as they had been de- 
veloped by her committee. She pre- 
sented the club members with a charm 
test to be used as a device for self- 
study. This test was assembled by the 


committee and is presented below. 


Charm Test 


question can be answered 
simply by “yes” or “no.” Where the 


give yourself the num- 


Each 


answer is “yes” 
ber of credits indicated following the 
question or the fractional part that you 
think you deserve. Where the answer 
is “no” omit credit. If you want to 
make the test 
honest with yourself 


accurate you must be 


1. Are you as kind to members of your 
family as to outsiders? (5) 


NI 


o 2) 


19. 


20. 


26. 


Do you think of others most of the 
time, or of yourself? (5) 

Do you know how to develop and 
use your personal magnetism? (2) 
Do others cultivate your friendship 
after meeting you? (4) 

Do you enjoy meeting and know- 
ing people? (2) 

Do you consider flowery words bad 
taste? (2) 

Do you know how to put people at 
ease and be at ease yourself? (2) 
Are you always gracious—never put- 
ting on company manners? (5) 
When people talk to you, do you 
give your complete attention? (2) 
Are you as popular as you would 
like to be? (4) 

Can you accept a compliment graci- 
ously without blushing uncomfort- 
ably and without enlarging upon it 
to impress people? (3) 

Do you apologize gracefully when 
you are wrong? (2) 

Do you know how to make your 
presence felt when you go into a 
room? (4) 

Do you know the best way to cure 
self-consciousness? (4) 

Are boys as attentive to you as you 
wish them to be, or do they ignore 
you? (3) 

Do you know how to exert your 
charm in applying for a job? (2) 
Can you walk across a large room 
or stage without feeling self-con- 
scious? (2) 

Does a boy who invites you out ask 
you out again? (2) 

Do you know how to walk to insure 
a graceful carriage? (2) 

Do you know how to maintain lines 
of beauty in the posture of your 
body, and in the position of your 
hands? (3) 

Do you know how to stand to secure 
attention at a business meeting? (2) 
Do you know how to sit gracefully 
without plopping into a chair? (2) 
Can you bridge a silence in conver- 
sation easily and naturally? (4) 

Is your voice rich and pleasing in- 
stead of high and rasping? 

Do you feel that you “belong” on 
a magnificent yacht; at a fashionable 
tea; at a formal party? (2) 

Could you meet a great person with- 
out “putting on a manner,” without 
awkward, embarrassed, or 
stumbling in your speech? (2) 


being 


If someone makes a social blunder 


can you smooth over the situation 
gracefully? (2) 
Do you avoid talking unkindly about 


other people? (2) 


Meetings 


By 


Helen McDougall 
De Kalb, Illinois 


29. Can you carry on an hour's lively 
conversation with someone you have 
just met without talking about your- 
self? (3) 

30. Do you know how to accent your 
best features and subdue your bad 
ones? (2) 

31. When you drop something do you, 
instead of stooping instantly to pick 
it up, give the nearest boy a chance 
to be polite? (2) 

32. Is your charm sufficient to draw to 
you the attention, success, and hap- 
piness you desire? (3) 

33. Can you bring out a very quiet per- 
son and get them to feel comfort- 
able and to talk? (3) 

34. Do you always keep clean and well 
groomed at home as well as when 
away? (2) 

35. Do you know how to show your 

appreciation to someone who _ has 
entertained you? (2) 

36. Do you know how to introduce peo- 


ple to each other, or are you awk- 
ward and embarrassed? (2) 


At the end of the club year the tests 
were presented again and possible im- 
provement noted by each individual. 
The spirit of fun in using such tests as 
well as the serious purpose remained 
satisfactorily combined. The members 
seemed to enjoy taking the tests and 
gave them real consideration. 

Faculty members, including the dra- 
matic coaches, English instructor, art 
teacher, and business teacher took an 
important part in the programs that fol- 
lowed the test, and which consisted of 
panel discussion, skits, and talks by club 
members. 
included 


The year’s activities some 


events—a  Hallowe’en 


purely — social 
party, teas for eighth grade town girls, 
and a pot-luck party given for seniors. 
provided 
time for reports from the state conven- 


The club business meetings 
tion, for the initiation of new members 
and for making plans to send delegates 
to the national convention 

In addition to the very energetic pro- 
gram and social committees the finance, 
membership, social service, and public- 
ity committees all functioned actively 
to provide a smooth running and use- 
ful organization. The sale of home- 
made candy and the concessions allowed 
the club through the high school ad- 
ministration were the 


only projects 


undertaken to raise funds. 


(Continued on page 26 
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One Hundred and Fifty Years 


of Costume History 


LL. attics drip with sentiment and 

sociology. With sentiment be- 

cause some people can destroy 
nothing that has touched their affections, 
and with sociology because attics which 
have come of age are museums of cos- 
tumes, furniture and photographs. Of 
course, the modern housekeeper rejects 
the attic and discards all accumulation 
for charity, but the attic has not wholly 
disappeared from a housekeeping uni- 
verse and Edna Ferber, who knows the 
heart of a housekeeper more than most, 
says that every woman in the spring at 
house cleaning time longs for an attic 
if she hasn't one and curses it if she 
has! Ke that as it may, the home eco- 
nomics teacher who works in a com- 
munity of sentimental attics has _ re- 
sources that are often not to be found 
in city museums. 

Here 1s what the historical society of 
the town of Scituate did one summer to 
review the history of costumes in the 
town, and the textile department of any 
high school or college can do the same 
if it only has the attic costumes’ and 
grandmotherly sentiment to supply the 
materials. Scituate is a Massachusetts 
coast town twenty miles south of Bos- 
ton with three thousand inhabitants all 
the year round and twice that number 
in summer. It was settled in 1636 by 
men from Kent in England and has 
always been a town penetrated with 
New England pride in its history and 
its families and so the historical society 
flourishes. At its September meeting it 
always tries to have something unique 
and this year its attics produced a dis- 
play of costumes that covered one hun- 
dred and fifty years. 

All costumes were displayed by pretty 
girl models, descendants of ancestors 
who had worn the gowns, or else by 
members of the summer colony. The 
first shown went back to 1780 and had 
been worn at a_ reception given to 
George Washington. Next came gowns 
of the period 1799 to 1815. They were 
a simple gown of white mull with insets 
of lace, a brown and yellow silk brocade 
imported from France and one. of 
printed brown cotton. All these showed 
the classic style of the French Revolu- 
tion, consisting of a diaphanous drapery 
clinging to the figure, high waists and 
small puffs at the shoulder. Look at 
any picture of Josephine. Greek gods 
and goddesses were the inspiration of 
all dressmakers. Shoes had no heels 
and were tied sandal fashion up the leg. 

3y 1820 the gowns had longer waists 
and the small puffed sleeves expanded. 
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Skirts became tuller and were held out 
by . stiff 
and severity were going out of date. 


petticoats. Ciassic simplicity 
Enormous bonnets made their appear- 
ance and remained in style through the 
Civil War. All this was made plain in 
the costume review by a tan silk dress 
worn about 1823. Ten years later the 
sleeve puffs were fuller and skirts larger 
than ever, as was shown by the next 
costume dating back to 1830. At the 
same time appeared a model in an In- 
dian muslin gown that had belonged to 
the wearer’s  great-great-grandmother. 
This was the moment to explain the 
costumes of the young men ushers, cos- 
tumes inspired by Beau Brummel and 
his patron, the Prince of Wales, who 
later became George the Fourth. Tall 
beavers replaced the Revolutionary 
three cornered hats. One of the men’s 
costumes was a brown cut-away coat 
which had belonged to Andrew Cush 
ing, who had been bound out as an ap- 
prentice until he became of age and then 
given this tail coat as 
his “Free-man’s coat.” 
It was the custom for 
the patron to give his 
apprentice a new suit 
in which to face life 
at twenty-one when 
he was fully trained 
for a trade. 

Then came three 


gowns of the eight- 
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shaped sleeves, point- i 
ed bodices and even ‘it 


fuller skirts held out 
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by innumerable petti- 
coats and whale-bone 
ribs. Also the first 
heels. The three mod- 
els displayed were a 
simple brown © silk 
dress with a milk- 
maid’s hat known lo- 
cally as a “shell”; 
a formal silk gown, 
lilac and ashes of 


Godey’s Lady’s Book 
for November, 1853, 
shows the newest 
fashions for the 
month. A description 
is given on page 
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Agnes Boston 


roses, striped, a dress that had belonged 
to Lydia Forster Wade Bailey, a Scitu- 
ate name, and a flowered muslin dress 
with three flounces. Then came two 
crinolines of 1850 by no means so large 
as they became in the following decade, 
one a brown flowered silk trimmed with 
velvet, with green mantle and_= straw 
bonnet; the other a blue and brown 
plaid taffeta with “flying angel” sleeves 
trimmed with velvet, and worn with a 
cape of net, fringe and taffeta ribbon 
The most fetching costume of the 
Civil War period that was displayed 
was a man’s nightgown, by no means a 
sleeping garment, for it was fashioned 
of rich fabrics from the Orient, where 
such costumes were much worn and 
were called  banians. It was quite 
proper for men to appear in “night 


(Continued on page 27) 










Fingers and 


THENAEUS tells us that Pithyilus, 
A nicknamed “the Dainty,” was so much 
an epicure that he not only covered his 
tongue with a net, the better to taste his 
different foods, but that he also donned 
gloves, to enable him “to eat everything 
burning hot.” Surely, we reason, the 
fastidious Pithyllus hardly would have 
needed to encase his fingers in gloves 
had forks been known to the Greece of 
his day! 

Although the Romans aped their Greek 
neighbors in most respects, in the matter 
of forks they evidently took the lead. It 
is true that this requisite to modern table 
equipment was used only rarely and then 
by none but the rich. It is even probable 
that forks when used, were not employed 
at table, but for cooking purposes, or for 
sweetmeats and relishes. Specimens of 
Roman forks, excavated at Herculaneum 
and elsewhere, show them to be hand- 
some two pronged affairs, with beauti- 
fully wrought handles, some of which 
represent stags’ feet. 

Ovid, in one of his poems to a lady, 
directs her how delicately to pick her 
food with her fingers, thereby proving 
that forks were not common among first 
century Romans. 

By the eleventh century forks still 
were a luxury in Italy, if we may judge 
by the caustic remarks of one Peter 
Damiani, an Italian writer, who penned 
a long letter on the subject to a certain 
lady. He sternly warns her against the 
sins of luxurious living by holding up to 
ridicule a lady from Constantinople, the 
wife of a Venetian Doge. The “wicked 
creature,” as he scornfully calls her, not 
only refused to bathe in common wash 
water, but “would not eat with her fin- 
gers.” Instead, she insisted upon having 
her attendants cut her food into small 
pieces, and then, continues the enraged 
Damiani, “she actually conveyed them to 
her mouth with certain golden two- 
pronged forks!” 

For many centuries forks were con- 
sidered so precious that they were num- 
bered among the most costly possessions 
of kings and noblemen. Upon the decease 
of Edward I, of England in 1307, an 
inventory of his effects included “. . . six 
silver forks, one gold fork and a pair 
of tables knives with handles of crys- 
tal.” In 1360, Charles V of France had 
an inventory which listed fork, knife and 
spoon, much as if they had been crown 
jewels. 

Our British ancestors held out stead- 
fastly against the introduction of forks 
into England. They even derided those 
who used them as fops and “fork-carving 
foreigners.” Forks might do well enough 
for royalty and kings, but it was nothing 
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Forks 


short of putting on airs for a man to 
“make hay of his food and pitch it into 
his mouth with a fork.” Flesh forks were 
one thing, but table forks were quite a 
different matter, The tip of one’s knife 
was good enough for most people, as a 
vehicle for conveying food to one’s 
mouth. 

During the reign of James I, a renown- 
ed British traveler by the name of 
Coryate journeyed to Italy, 
where, to his intense satisfaction he dis- 
covered—the fork! The Somersetshire 
squire was so enchanted with this table 


Thomas 


implement that he not only brought one 
back to England, but wrote about the 
fork in a quaint book entitled Crudities, 
which appeared in 1611. The following 


quotation from Coryate’s work is valuable 


because of its accurate picture of early 
seventeenth century table manners: 

“I observed a custom in all those 
Italian cities and townes through the 
which I passed, that is not used in any 
other country that I saw in my travels, 
neither do I thinke that any other nation 
ot Christendome doth use it, but only 
Italy. The Italian, and also most stran- 
gers that are in Italy, doe always at their 
meals use a little forke when they eate 
their meate; for, while with their knife, 
which they hold in one hand, they cut 
the meate out of the dish, they fasten 
the forke, which they hold in the other 
hand, upon the same dish; so that, what- 
scever he be, that sitting in the company 
of any other at meale, should unadvisedly 
touch the dish of meate with his fingers, 
from which all the table doe cut, he will 
give occasion of offence unto the com- 
pany, as having transgressed the lawes of 
good manners, insomuch, that for his er- 
ror, he shall be at least brow-beaten, 
if not reprehended in words. This forme 
of feeding, I understand, is generally 
used in all parts of Italy, their forkes, 
for the most part, being made of yron, 
steele, and some of silver, but those are 
used only by gentlemen. The reason of 
this, their curiosity is,’ astutely adds 
Thomas Coryate, “because the Italian 
cannot by any means endure to have his 
dish touched with fingers, seeing all 
men’s fingers are not alike cleane. Here- 
upon I myself thought good to imitate 
the Italian fashion, by this. forked cut- 
ting of meate, not only while I was in 
Italy, but also in Germany, and often- 
times in England since I came home.” 

Thomas Coryate’s friends, far from 
admiring him for the introduction of the 
Italian custom, openly accused him of 
affectation, and nicknamed him “Furci- 
fer,” the fork-bearer. 

Evidently forks were not used at the 
ccurt of James I, where venison and meat 
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pies, sweetmeats and tarts all were dis- 
posed of with the assistance of nothing 
but knives, fingers and thumbs. It was 
not until the latter part of the reign df 
Charles II that forks finally were ac- 
cepted in polite British society. 

An amusing anecdote of 1729 illustrates 
the reluctance with which forks were ac- 
cepted even at this late date. Swift had 
been invited to visit the Duchess of 
Queensbury. The poet Gay, taking him 
aside, implored Swift not to refuse to eat 
with a three tined fork, and not, above 
all things, to eat with the point of his 
knife. Swift justified himself to his 
friend by retorting that poor folks had 
only two tines to their forks, and that 
at Mr. Pope’s it really was impossible 
successfully to carry to your mouth a 
piece of beef, together with mustard and 
turnip, without doing so with your knife! 

The first fork of which we have knowi- 
edge in America was brought to Gover- 
nor Winthrop in 1633. This fork was 
kept in a leather container, which includ-- 
ed also a bodkin and a knife. Perhaps 
the Governor, like Thomas Coryate, car- 
ried his fork to table wherever he went. 
3ut if this was the case, we at least have 
no record of his having been dubbed 
“Furcifer” by the other Colonists, or of 
being regarded as a conceited coxcomb! 

Some thirty or forty years after the 
first fork was brought to Governor Win- 
throp, a few two pronged silver and iron 
affairs were imported to New York and 
Virginia. By the latter part of the sev- 
enteenth century, forks were used more 
or less by fashionable and _ well-to-do 
New World families. In spite of this 
fact, however, the first fork of Virginia 
was not listed until 1677, when we find 
an inventory mentioning a single fork. 

Although the fork has been a long time 
in finding its way to the tables of civil- 
ized peoples, it has figured through the 
centuries in the folk beliefs of British 
New Guinea tribesmen and other primi- 
tive races. Forks are used by them in- 
stead of fingers, in cases of taboo. The 
Motu of New Guinea, for example, de- 
clare that skipper, mate and crew become 
taboo when a trading vessel starts on 
a voyage. In such cases, the men are 
forbidden to handle any food with their 
fingers, and are compelled to use bone 
forks to avoid contamination. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Bridal Blankets—a Playlet on Consumer Education 


Characters 


Saleswoman—Capable and attractive. 
Mrs. Maxwell 


oo oon \_tn search of gift for bride. 


Scene 


Counter of store, boxes on shelves at 
back, one or two blankets attractively 
draped over rack on counter. Saleswoman 
is folding several which have evidently 
just been examined, and returning them 
to the shelves or boxes as curtain rises. 

The two shoppers enter together, Mrs. 
Maxwell dressed in a tailored street cos- 
tume, Miss Erwin in a more elaborate out- 
fit suggestive of afternoon tea. 

Miss E.: What are we going to get Patty? 
I can just see her gift room now with all 
kinds of lovely things in it. We must find 
something that won’t look lost by the side 
of such gifts. 

Mrs. M.: There’s one thing about most 
of her friends—they’ll all forget that keep- 
ing house calls for some practical things. 
We might look for something that’s beau- 
tiful and practical as well. (At blanket 
counter). Oh, see these blankets! Aren't 
they nice! Suppose we look at some of 
them. 

Miss E.: Look! That one is a perfect 
match for her bedroom curtains. And I 
do so like to have things match, don’t you? 

Saleswoman (who has been listeniitg): 
Let me show you this blanket more closely. 
It’s really a splendid bargain—only $3.50 
and the last one we have. Isn’t the color 
lovely? 

Mrs. M.: Will it launder well? 

Saleswoman (looking at label): This label 
doesn’t say, but I’m sure it would. Any 
blanket should wash. 

Mrs. M.: It should, yes, and since color 
is probably the first thing about a blan- 
ket that attracts anyone, I’d like one that 
we are sure will stay just as fresh and 
bright after many launderings as it is now. 
What else do you have? 

Saleswoman: Just what uses did you have 
in mind and I can help you more easily, 

Miss E.: We want it for a gift for a 
bride—we should have one that looks 
lovely, and feels just grand! 

Saleswoman: We have a number of pas- 
tels, similar to this one and others just 
in, that remind me of jewels—the colors 
are so rich and deep. This emerald one 
is especially attractive. (Shows it.) 

Mrs. M.: That would be much more suit- 
able for a boy’s room or a camp bed, it 
seems to me. 
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Possible uses of this are: 


1—Introduce Consumer Education 
to mothers at P. T. A. or similar 
meetings. 

2—Summarize a class unit on buy- 
ing wisely. 

3—Give class an idea for writing 
their own summary. 

4—Part of Home Economic Club 
assembly program. 

5—Create and stimulate interest in 
Consumer Education. 











Saleswoman: Here’s a nice one all in tones 
of the same color. Notice how nicely the 
color grades in these stripes. We have 
had some in novelty weave that suggested 
hand-weaving but those have all sold out. 

Miss E.: Suppose we look at some of the 
pastels. They seem more appropriate for 
Patty. 

(Saleswoman takes several boxes from 
shelf and takes out blankets.) 

Mrs. M.: Which of these are fast color? 

Saleswoman (/iolds one up): This is 
marked as such on the label; it also says 
“72” x 84”, all wool,” and gives the manu 
facturer’s name and address. 

Mrs. M.: That really is fine. That maker 
isn’t ashamed to tell something of his 
product, but the blanket is a little short. 

Miss E.: But Grace, my blankets are only 
70” x 80”, and Helen bought some the 
same size when I got mine. 

Mrs. M.: Yes, but does that give plenty 
to tuck in? 

Miss E. (smiling sheepishly): Well, not 
too much. The bed would be easier to 
make if I had a few more inches. How 
long should a blanket be anyway? 

Mrs. M.: 72” x 90” is the best size for a 
double bed and 60” x 90” for a twin. It’s 
usually safe to allow 8” between the top 
edge of the blanket and the head of the 
bed, about 17” tuck-in at the foot and 9” 
to 12” on the sides. That makes a nice, 
generous sized blanket. (70 saleswoman) 
What do you have in a 72” x 90” size? 

(Saleswoman holds up attractive two- 
tone blanket without design.) 

Miss E.: This label says “all wool,” too. 
What does that mean? 

Saleswoman: Thiat all but 2% of the fiber 
used in the blanket is wool which means 
greater warmth. You know the more 
still air held by the fiber the warmer it 
will be and wool does this better than 
any other fiber. The 2% cotton makes it 
launder better and the blanket is really 
stronger. Notice, too, how closely and 
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evenly it is woven. This particular blan- 
ket should wear very well. 

(Mrs. M. has been feeling it, crushing 
it in her hand, pulling in opposite dtrec- 
tions and testing firmness.) 

Miss E. (to saleswoman): I had no idea 
there was so much to know about a blan- 
ket. (To Mrs. Maxwell) Grace, you've 
been looking at this one closely. What 
else have you found there should be 
among its qualities besides attractive, fast 
color? 

Mrs. M.: I expect mine to be warm first 
of all, and of course the 98% wool blan 
ket will be that; then it must stand wear. 
I don’t want a blanket that looks old after 
a year’s wear. Long fibers, well spun and 
good firm weaving help this. One must 
be careful, also, that too much nap has not 
been raised or the fiber will be weakened 
greatly. Then it must stand washing and, 
finally, be fast color. You know how well 
you like a blouse that’s faded to grey 
Imagine the same thing on a bed in your 
guest room, 

: 

Miss E.: Do you think this blanket would 
give Patty good service? I like it very 
much and perhaps we can get one in a 
solid pastel in one of these tones 

Mrs. M.: Good idea! Do you have 
something of the kind in that creamy tan 
shade? 

Saleswoman (takes one from box): This 
is the nearest thing we have just now. 
You'll notice this binding won't be so 
satisfactory. That blanket has a heavy 


sateen binding stitched with three rows ot 
1 


stitching and this is ribbon with only two 
rows. It really looks prettier but it won't 
wear so well. They both will fit after 
laundering, however, for there's plenty 
of fullness in both bindings 

Miss E. (looking at label. She seems to 
have become “label-conscious”): This says 
“85% wool” instead of “all wool.” Why? 

Saleswoman: There has been a set of 
Commercial Standards set up by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
and the Government Bureau of Standards 
which says that any blanket containing 
less than 98% and more than 25% wool 
must be labeled with the percentage of 
wool; between 5% and 25% as “part wool, 
not less than 5% wool”: and less than 5% 
can’t even use the word “wool.” 


(Continued on page 28) 





Training Colleges of Home Economics 


in the 


British Dominions—Canada 


Several of the Universities in Canada 
have departments in which teaching is 
given in Household Science, Houschold 
Economics, or Domestic Science, as this 
subject is called in different provinces. 
Universities and colleges with depart- 
ments in which household science is 
taught, include McGill University, Mon- 
treal, Universities of ‘Toronto, of Al- 
berta, of Manitoba, of Saskatchewan, 
Acadia at Wolfville, Nova Scotia, and 
Mount Allison, at Sackville, New Bruns- 
wick. The actual training of teachers 
is carried out under the direction of the 
Provincial Departments of Education 
and SO yvyaries from one province to an- 
other. 

In Ontario, for instance, secondary 
school teachers are required to hold a 
university degree before going to the 
Ontario College of Education for their 
professional training. If they wish to 
teach Household Science they must 
have special qualifications for this pur- 
pose before going to the Ontario Col- 
lege, and, whilst there, they are given 
the professional instruction for teaching. 
For elementary school teaching in Do- 
mestic Science, the training is given only 
to persons who already hold the Ontario 
Professional Teaching Certificate. 

Graduates from the course in House- 
hold Economics which is given in the 
Faculty of Arts of the University of 
Toronto, are qualified to go to the On- 
tario College of Education for profes- 
sional training, and when that is com- 
pleted are given certificates as special 
Teachers of Household Science for High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes. 

The Household Science Building of 
the University of Toronto, together with 
all its equipment, is the gift to the 
University of Mrs. Lillian Massey 
Treble. It is of Greek design and built 
of Indiana limestone. The basement 
floor contains a gymnasium which ex- 
tends through two stories, and is pro- 
vided with a gallery on a level with the 
main floor. Near the gymnasium is the 
swimming pool, and the remainder of 
the basement is taken up by the locker 
and cloak rooms for the Household Sci- 
ence students. 

On the main floor are situated fac- 
ulty room, library, museum, lecture 
hall, household — art room, 
rooms and offices. The entrance hall 


reading 


contains the main staircase, which is 


built entirely of white Italian marble. 
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As seen from the entrance the effect of 
the hall and wide marble staircase is ex- 
cecdingly impressive. The second floor 
is given over entirely to the teaching of 
Household Science. The north wing of 
the third floor contains the laboratories 
for Household Management and _ the 
south wing, the laboratories, etc., for 
the teaching of food chemistry. The 
food laboratories provide places for a 
hundred students to work at the same 
time; the Household Management lab- 
oratories make provision for forty and 
the Food Chemistry laboratories for 
fifty students. The laundry gives space 
for a class of twenty-four. The space 
reserved for Household Art is sufficient 
also for twenty-four students. 

The students at present studying 
Household Science in the University are 
of three classes: (1) those who are pro- 
eceding to an Arts Degree; (2) those 
who are registered in the Faculty of 
Education, and (3) those who are tak- 
ing special work and who are known as 
occasional students. The Faculty of Arts 
gives opportunity for the study of 
Household Science both in its special 
courses and in the general course. Two 
special courses, known as “Household 
Science” and “Physiology and House- 
hold Science” are offered, and in the 
general course, Household Science is an 
option in the third and fourth years. 

Some students at Toronto University 
go there after taking part of their work 
at Macdonald Institute in Guelph. This 
college prepares teachers for elementary 
school work, giving them professional 
training for Household Science, after 
they have obtained the Ontario ordinary 
Professional ‘Teacher’s Certificate at 
one of the regular normal schools. 

The School of Household Science is 
one of the three schools which make up 
Macdonald College at St. Anne de 
Jellevue in the Province of Quebec, the 
other two being the School for Teach- 
ers and the School of Agriculture. Mac- 
donald College is a part of McGill Uni- 
versity and was founded in 1906. The 
schools of Agriculture and Household 
Science were established at that time, 
but the School for Teachers was trans- 
ferred from Montreal where it had been 
known as the McGill Normal School. 
The College was built and equipped 
through the generosity of Sir William 
Macdonald and the initiative and enter- 
prise of Dr. James Robertson, its first 
Principal. 


By 
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Among the French-speaking people 
of Quebec instruction in the household 
arts had been provided for many years 
by their Church in “Housekeeping 
Schools,” presided over by the Sisters 
of the various orders, but for the Eng- 
lish-speaking settlers, who gradually 
came to make their homes in the Prov- 
ince, little or no organized education of 
this type was available until the School 
of Household Science at Macdonald Col- 
lege opened its doors in 1907. 

When it opened three different 
courses were offered; a short one of 
three months; a one year Homemaker 
Course; and a two year course leading 
to a diploma for teaching. There being 
little demand at that time for English- 
speaking teachers of Household Science 
in the Province, the two year course 
was later modified to train for institu- 
tion administration. To these was add- 
ed, in 1919, a four year course leading to 
the McGill Degree of Bachelor of 
Household Science. 


In the two and four year courses the 
student is given a professional training 
and is prepared to earn her living. The 
standard of entrance requirement for 
these two courses is university matricu- 
lation. Students who enter the four 
year course devote considerable time to 
securing a foundation in the sciences of 
chemistry, bacteriology, biology and 
physics on which their courses in Foods 
and Nutrition and Textiles and Clothing 
are based. Courses are also given in Eng- 
lish Literature and Composition, Econ- 
omics, Educational Psychology, Meth- 
ods of Teaching and Institution Ad- 
ministration. 


When first established, only the last 
two years of the four year course were 
spent at Macdonald, the first two being 
taken in the Faculty of Arts at McGill, 
or some other university. In 1929, how- 
ever, arrangements were made to enable 
students to take all four years of their 
course at Macdonald College. Since the 
change the registration in this course has 
increased to nearly four times its former 
number. 

In the final year the courses have 
been arranged to allow the student to 
specialize in hospital dietetics, or to be- 
come a teacher of Household Science. 
Classes from the Macdonald High 
School furnish opportunity for practice 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Who's Who in 


ome Economics 





Genevieve A. Callahan 


Editor, Sunset Magazine 
San Francisco, California 


Most of Miss Callahan’s professional career has been in 
the field of journalism. Born in Iowa, she received her 
education in an Iowa high school and at Iowa State Col- 
lege where she took “straight home economics with all the 


journalism I could get into my schedule.” During that period 
she got much practical experience by working on the /owa 
State Student and the yearbook, and she became a member 
of Omicron Nu, Theta Sigma Phi, and Phi Kappa Phi. 

3etween sophomore and junior years at Ames, Miss Cal- 
lahan taught school for one year, during which she con 
tracted small pox, measles, chickenpox and pink-eye, all of 
which helped her decide, she says, that she preferred edi 
torial work to teaching! 

Her first position after graduating from Iowa State was 
as assistant on the editorial staff of the Ladies Home Journal 
where she worked for two years. From there she went 


to the Meredith Publishing Company in Des Moines where 


she had charge of the foods and household department o 
Successful Farming; then of both Successful Farming and 
Better Homes and Gardens. In a short time she was made 
associate editor of Better Ilomes and Gardens and held that 
position until 1928 when she left to assume joint editorship, 


Sunset Magazine 


with Lou Richardson, o 

Miss Callahan has written the Sunset All-Western Cook 
book which is now in its second printing, and the booklet 
Preparation for the Business Field of Hlome Economics. Het 
hobbies are many and in her own words, include “exploring 
western highways and mountain roads by automobile, in- 


venting gadgets, planning new business, and giving advice.” 
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Marion S. Van Liew 


Supervisor of Home Economics Education 


State Department of Education, New York 


Miss Marion S. Van Liew’s name has been connected with 
New York State since 1913 when she went to the State 
College for Teachers in Albany as Head of the Home Eco 


nomics Department in charge of teacher training. During 


her stay there the home economics department developed 
from a two year course to a four year course awarding a 
Bachelor’s degree. After cight years of service in this insti 
tution Miss Van Liew went to the State Education Depart 
ment of New York State as supervisor of home economics 
education where she has spent the greater number of vears of 
her professional life 

Miss Van Liew’s home economics training was secured at 
Pratt Institute and Columbia University. She was one of 
five who organized the home economics department at the 
Oregon State Agricultural College in 1908 

Not many home economists after years of protessional 
service are called upon to experience the life of a pioneer 
Soon after she went into the State Education Department, 


Miss Van Liew went home to share in rebuilding the physique 


and morale of her family which necessitated establishing a 


home in the pioneer Rainy Valley of the State of Wash 
ington. Here she had a rich experience in building a new 
home life which meant sharing in building a house, well 
digging, doing all kinds of house and garden work and car- 
ing for an invalid. She shared in the educational and social 
life of the valley as a teacher and principal in the four room 


rural school 


She is a life member of the American Vocational Associ 
ation; a member of the American Home Economics Associa 
tion, and a member of Omicron Nu which she has served at 
various times as National Vice President, National [resident 
and National Editor. 





A Unit of Work On My Room—tThe Cellar 


By 


Roberta Robinson 


Georgia State College* 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


One would not often think how much 
could be done to the dirty dark room 
underneath the house, commonly called 
the cellar. It can be made into some- 
thing that every member of the family 
may use fand enjoy. It can.also be used 
asa spare room in case of company, 
when some member of the family has 
to sacrifice her room. 

The way that I have planned to fix 
my cellar is to decorate it like a ship. 
The steps that come down into the 
cellar are supposed to be from a deck 
and there are ropes along the side of 
the stairs to prevent anyone from fall- 
ing. Since the furnace is in the cellar, 
it is very hard to decorate the room. 
Fortunately, though, the furnace happens 
to be at one side of the room and I am 
going to have a partition around it and 
have part of the door covered with a 
half swinging door. This will be my 
engine room. Now that I have my 
cellar looking more like a room than a 
cellar, I have something with which to 
work. Mother will let me have an old 
lounge that is in good condition but 
that needs covering. This I am going 
to make over with some cretonne with 
the figures of anchors on it. The lounge 
is to be made so that it can be used as 
a place to sleep when it is needed. 
There is also to be a chair recovered 
from the same material. 

It is very easy to obtain a box which 
I am going to cover for my treasure 
chest. Our captain must have a chest 
in which he keeps his charts and maps! 
This will be put near the door of the 
engine room. 

I almost forgot to mention the fact 
that my captain’s room was to serve as 
a play room or recreation room as well. 
So I have provided a place in which 
games can be played. I have in mind 
for these games: a shuffle board, ping 
pong table, card table and horse shoe 
pins, and checker board. The room will 
also be large enough for dances. ‘The 
floor is not in any condition at present 
to dance on, but I am going to have it 
leveled and waxed; I don’t think I will 
have it painted. 

Now that I have my cellar in pretty 

* Miss Robinson is a freshman at Georgia State 


College, where she planned this original project 
as part of her course in Home Economics 
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good condition, I will have to do some- 
thing about the lighting of the room. 
I think I will have two small lights on 
the side of the table next tothe engine 
room, a floor lamp and maybe a table 
lamp. I will have the floor lamp at one 
end of the lounge and the table lamp, 
which has a base like a ship, I will place 
on the captain’s desk. 

I am going to have several port holes 
around the sides of the room, but I 
haven’t yet thought of a way I could 
fix them to make them look’ real. 

I might say that on my card table I 
have painted a life-preserver and when 
the card table is not being used it is hung 
on the swinging door of the engine 
room. 

I am also planning to have my bowl 
of gold fish set in the wall as this will 


An Irish Overall 


By 
Hazel Hatcher 
Crystal City, Mo. 


An Irish overall, simple to make and 
as “keep clean” an apron as one can 
wish for is a thing we, as teachers of 
clothing, can borrow from our delightful 
Irish neighbors, In Ireland one sees them 
in public places such as hostels as well 
as in the homes. 

Most teachers of clothing construction 
have found that one of the biggest prob- 
lems each year in the beginning unit is 
to find a garment universally needed by 
the girls, simple enough of construction 
that it requires not too many lessons, 
and yet so attractive that it holds their 
enthusiasm till completion. Having tried 
with incomplete satisfaction no less than 
half a dozen styles of laboratory aprons 
suitable for the high school girl to make 
and own, the writer this fall on her re- 
turn from a short trip to Ireland dis- 
played an Irish overall to her classes. 
Without an exception the girls wanted 
to make similar ones to be used in labora- 
tory. They decided on pastel shades of 
print, the color depending upon what 
would be most becoming to the individual. 

The overall is made from one length 
of material. It is open in the back, the 
selvedges forming the outside edges. A 
fold on each side takes the place of side 
seams. After folding, the neck and arm- 
holes are cut out and are bound after 
the shoulder seam has been made. The 


help make the room look more ship-like. 

I plan to use several foot stools, rep- 
resenting starfish. For these I will use 
coffee cans in the center with smaller 
cans to give the tapering effect of the 
fingers of the starfish. White velveteen, 
tinted with coffee to give the right 
color, will make the covers for the foot 
stools. 

Now that I have finished telling you 
my plans, I hope you will agree with 
me that this is a worthwhile thing for 
one to do in her spare time, and that it 
will be something every member of the 
family will enjoy. 

REFERENCES : 
3etter Homes and Gardens. 
Pictorial Review. 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
House Beautiful. 
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Front view 


piece cut from the neck is used for a 
pocket if desired. A buttonhole and but- 
ton at the top and near the waist line in 
the back complete this simple apron ex- 
cept for the hem. 

Cutting the pattern from a garment al- 
ready in use, French seams (for shoul- 
ders), application of bias binding, mak- 
ing buttonholes and putting in a hem are 
processes taught in the construction of 
this apron which takes from four to six 
lessons. 

For the tiny girl in class thirty-two 
inch material may be used or the edges 
of the back may be hemmed. For the 
exceedingly large girl two lengths of ma- 
terial will be needed and instead of folds 
side seams are used, For the girl who has 
had some experience in sewing the over- 
all offers possibility of variations. Darts 
in front may give it a fitted effect and 
pleats or a ruffle at the bottom may add 
to the attractiveness and give a bit more 
difficult’ problem. 
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Home Projects in a Mining Camp 


EACHING home economics in a lit- 

tle mining town in a sparsely settled 
portion of Wyoming presents many prob- 
lems and much challenge. Although three 
thousand people live in this one camp, one 
would never estimate it because the busi- 
ness section consists of only a few stores, 
pool halls and garages along one street 
which affords the only sidewalks in 
town. The rest of the town is scattered 
among the numerous hills, wherever a 
rich vein of coal may lie. The little gray 
and yellow houses, exact replicas of one 
another, look as if they had been flung 
carelessly on the hills, some to rest on 
the tops but most to settle in the val- 
ley. In this “century of material prog- 
ress,” one would almost imagine our 
camp, like Rip Van Winkle, had been 
slumbering — for, in many _ houses, 
women still carry water from _ wells, 
furnaces are very few, coal stoves flour- 
ish, and housekeeping is carried on by 
very crude methods. 

The people, like the town, are a con- 
glomeration of nationalities, forty-nine 
by a recent census with a predominance 
of Italians, Finns and Slavs. Many do 
not speak English and others only to 
outsiders; in their homes, their native 
Children lead a dual 
Americans in 


language prevails. 
existence: modernized 
school, foreigners at home. 

The background of the town explains 
and clarifies my theme concerning home 
project visits. Courses in home eco- 
nomics are given in the seventh and 
eighth grades and a vocational program 
is carried out in high school. Each high 
school girl selects and completes two 
home projects during the year, in order 
to promote a carry-over of practices in 
the homes. Home visits are one of the 
most valuable methods of learning con- 
ditions in these foreign homes, promot- 
ing good will, and checking home pro- 
ject work. 

One Saturday afternoon, I ventured 
forth to “C” hill to make several visits. 
The first home I reached belonged to an 
English family, and was rather taste- 
fully furnished, clean and neat. The 
girl, a senior, had undertaken meal plan- 
ning and preparation on week ends, in 
order to gain practise and skill and save 
her mother work. I checked her menus 
and offered a few suggestions. Her 
mother was proud of her daughter’s 
good work and said that she felt as if 
she had been given a vacation. She 
went on to say that Ethel intended to 
be married as soon as she graduated, in 
spite of all they could do to dissuade 
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her. This explained to me Ethel’s eag- 
erness to learn and carry out everything 
possible concerned with her home eco- 
nomics work. Tea and cookies were 
charmingly served and it was with re- 
luctance that I took my leave. 

Mary’s home was next on my visit. 
She was a typical Mexican, rather awk- 
ward, persevering but very limited in 
ability. Her family had just returned 
from a visit and were cleaning a rather 
disheveled house. Her mother spoke 
very brokenly but seemed overjoyed 
that I would honor them with a visit. 
The house was gaudily furnished; the 
living room walls were pink mottled in 
lavender, a lavender elephant graced the 
table, Betty Boop danced on the floor. 
l1 mentally excused Mary’s lack of taste. 
Mary, too, had planned meals and both 
her mother and she seemed much 
interested in our discussion of them. | 
emphasized the necessity of milk and 
vegetables, both of which were little 
used in the menus. The mother listened 
with interest and said she would plan 
and carry out her meals, including these 
in the ways suggested. 

I waded through backyards filled with 
tin cans, rubbish and mud to Frances’s 
house. Frances is a_ timid, reticent 
senior. I found she lived with grand- 
parents, both of whom are very foreign. 
The house showed evidence of poverty 
but was spic and span and nice looking. 
She had arranged her closet space and 
taken care of her clothes. A very con- 
venient closet had been arranged, with 
a shelf for shoes, boxes for hats, a dress 
protector, laundry bag, and a glove bag. 
This had been done at low cost, utiliz 
ing materials on hand. Frances had had 
some trouble in removing spots, so I 
helped her with this problem and 
checked schedules. 

Anne, a very attractive, neat girl, had 
undertaken the project of refurnishing 
her bedroom. When I saw her home, I 
agreed that it was a very worthwhile 
one. Her home looked rather poverty 
stricken and contained no object of 
beauty anywhere. A number of foreign 
appearing women and men were gath- 
ered about to welcome me. Her whole 
family seemed delighted with Anne’s 
project and I could understand why 
when I saw it was the only attractive 
room in the house. She had to start at 
the very first and work on the room 
walls had been kalsomined a soft peach; 
floors were painted soft brown; new 
shades had been placed at the windows 
and soft, ruffy blue curtains; a blue 


By 
Elizabeth Dolan 


spread bought for the bed; dresser scarf 
and lampshade made; and a dresser 
made from orange crates and cretonne 
The transformation was surprising. | 
made a few suggestions, concerning the 
great number of pictures on the walls, 
finishing of the dresser, and making the 
rag rug. Her mother said they were 
hoping to go ahead with the rest of the 
house, since they had seen the results 
of Anne’s project and the pleasure it 
had given them. 

My visits ended at Ruth’s, an attractive 
Greek girl. Her father, a well educated 
man, talked with me because her mother 
was unable to speak English. This house 
also had an air of poverty but contained 
many beautiful things which the mother 
had made. She was very proud of her 
handicraft and showed me great stacks 
of cutwork and other embroidery work 
which she had done. The atmosphere 
of peace and contentment in the home, 
explained to me Ruth’s quiet, calm de- 
meanor. Ruth had planned her winter 
wardrobe, making over many clothes. 
I helped her plan a blouse, and finish 
some of her other garments. They in 
sisted that I stay for dinner so I ate a 
typical Greek meal, with rich pastries 
and cakes and other foods. 

How well repaid I felt for my after 
What an insight I had 
which 


noon’s work! 
gained of my_ students’ lives 
would help me in guiding them more 
understanding], 
I felt gratified 


in some instances at the evidences of 


sympathetically and 
than I could otherwise! 


carry over of school work and in others, 
I saw places that needed emphasis and 
new fields to investigate 

Reading List of References on House 
hold Employment, published by _ the 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. In view of 
the interest in studying the field of 
household employment and the formation 
of training groups for girls desirous of 
entering domestic service, this list is par 
ticularly timely. It consists mainly of ref 
erences to material published during the 
past ten years and should prove of great 
help to all those engaged in studying the 
problem of household employment with 
a view to the establishment of fair work 


ing standards 
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Teaching Methods in the Home Economics Program 


By 
Madeline S. Crowell 


Jordan High School, 
Los Angeles, California 


HE trend in education today lies in 

the direction of the integrated pro 
gram. In order that this integration of 
courses or subjects which supposedly 
breaks down “subject” and “departmen 
tal” lines might resolve itself into broade1 
fields or “areas” of education, we are 
faced with the problem of how best to 
present these units of work to our pupils. 

Just what methods are desirable o1 
necessary to bring about the transfer ot 
our integrated units of work so that the 
end-product will be one of normal integ- 
rated persons or individuals is the prob 
lem of all educators. 

\if analysis or evaluation of the pres- 
ent day methods in our modern class 
room scems necessary in order to deter- 
mine which are most valuable, used 
singly or in combination, in order to bring 
about the desired educational results. An 
attempt to evaluate the proposed teach 
ing methods as applied to the practical 
arts classes shows the following: 

1 The teacher-lecture method. To be 
used occasionally and then only for a 
very few minutes at a time explaining 
the method of approach to any new 
problem or project introduced by a 

pupil in the group. This should be 

done only if the method involves a 

fundamental process or — technique 

which will be used quite generally in 
the group These brief, so-called lec 
tures or explanations are the natural 
accompaniment to class, group, and in 
dividual demonstrations which are es 
sential to a manual type of class work 

Individual demonstration seems quite 

necessary for the lower |. Q. groups 

The demonstration method is an es 
sential one in the teaching of the prac 


tical arts. 


- 


The question-answer method scems to 
be useful only when direct questions 
are asked in class and when text books 
are used. The questions listed at the 
end of each chapter are valuable where 
pupils use them to stimulate reflective 
thinking and reasoning and to sum up 
the reading that has been done. The 
answers might be in writing by pupil 
or used as a basis for discusion by the 
teacher. To sum up the contents of 
a chapter and reach an accepted class 
conclusion seems miecessary to estab 


lish a basis for setting standards, 
habits and attitudes of the group 


The drill method is necessary but 


should be used as a means to an end 
only. The word practice might be sub- 
Practice for relative 


stituted for drill 
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perfection to be applied to the finished 
practical arts product so that the re- 
sult is of any acceptable standard for 
the group seems desirable. 

4. The written or oral report method is 
valuable in all subjects pertaining to 
training in satisfactory home living 

such as dietetics, home management, 

social arts, personal hygiene, home 
nursing, family relationships, textiles, 
dress design, when the theory side of 
the work is presented and discussed 
by the class. It might be advisable to 
allow students to choose their own 
topics under guidance. 

These reports might be given orally 
by the capable student or read by those 
less able to give the oral one. 


tt 


The discusston method might be used 
after the written or oral report. If 
pupils are shy in the expression of 
opinions the teacher might ask chal- 
lenging questions that would stimulate 
thinking. Too often pupils are quite 
conscious of their lack of information 
on certain subjects and are hesitant 
about asking questions or stating facts. 
The problem-solving 


method is ap- 
plicable in the teaching of — practical 
arts to both manual and_ theoretical 
problems in our home economics sub- 
jects. A great wealth of these prob- 
lems arise in such subjects as dietetics, 
home management, social arts, personal 
hygiene, home nursing, family relation- 
ships, textiles, dress design, child care, 
foods, clothing. These problems might 
well be actual family-living ones, 

If pupils are hesitant about using 
actual problems, hypothetical ones simi- 
lar to those that might actually exist in 
the economic conditions of the group 
could be substituted. 


~ 


lhe experimentation method would go 
hand in hand with the problem-solving 
method. This method might well be 
used in foods, textile testing of mate 
rials, dietetics, home-management, per- 
sonal hygiene, color and design in dress 
design classes, and in child care 

&. The project 
used. The above home economics sub- 


method is also widely 


jects include so many activities of sev- 

eral steps in both group and individual 

projects of much worthwhile applica- 

tion to actual family living. The prac- 
tical arts field is truly a pioneer in the 
use of development of this method and 
undoubtedly has played an important 
part in demonstrating the educational 
value of such a method 

9. The appreciation lesson is a most valu- 


able one in the teaching of home eco- 

nomics subjects. The use of pictures, 
models, and plans of the finished prod- 
uct in completed state or in their vary- 
ing stages of development are quite 
essential in setting standards and de- 
veloping tastes of the students who 
undertake similar projects. To prop- 
erly direct their initiative and creative 
ability so that the product will be of 
acceptable and satisfying standards for 
the age groups is a necessary goal in 
such a lesson. 

All of these methods used individually 
or collectively undoubtedly have sufficient 
value to justify their use to some extent 
at various times. The mental and social 
or environmental background of the pu- 
pils will determine to a large extent the 
success of any given method. Perhaps 
for mixed groups the problem or project 
method as the introductory procedure 
for the group as a whole should be fol- 
lowed by the appreciation lessons to set 
the standards for the groups. From this 
point we might branch out on the basis 
of the pupils’ mental, physical and social 
ability. The “question-answer” method, 
the “report” method and perhaps the 
“teacher-lecture” method might be used 
for certain phases of the project or prob- 
lem engaged in by those of higher I. Q. 
The “problem-solving” method together 
with the “experimentation” method could 
be used by those with individual problems 
which contributed to the major prob- 
lem or project. The danger of the ex- 
perimental method would seem to be that 
of discouragement that might come with 
failure, particularly with the lower I. Q. 
groups. 
sary so that relative perfection might be 


The “drill” method seems neces- 


attained for satisfaction with the outcome 
of the problem or project. Finally at the 
conclusion of the project a general sum- 
ming up seems desirable to present the 
results of the combined efforts of the 
group in the form of a fashion show, a 
tea, luncheon or dinner, a shopping tour, 
a play, or any other phase of home eco- 
nomics activity. 

If what the pupil thinks and does edu- 
cates him then surely the practical arts 
offer an ideal opportunity for “doing” 
along with the “thinking” necessary to 
carry along pupil activities. The oppor- 
tunity for facts to be used seems un- 
limited. If these facts are used they 
should result in desirable habits, attitudes 
and appreciations essentially necessary for 
wholesome social and family living 
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Lunchrooms for the Benefit of the Students 


ANY of the problems and factors 

involved in lunchroom operation 
are the same the country over. One is 
convinced of this after talking with di- 
rectors and managers of other school 
cafeterias, hearing them express their be- 
liefs as to how lunchrooms should be 
operated and learning of different lunch- 
room procedures. Today, many lunch- 
rooms have lower receipts because of 
unemployment, and the fact that in- 
comes in general are lagging behind in 
creased living costs. Lowered receipts 
per capita, along with the higher cost 
of food, make it more difficult to give 
quality food at the prices these children 
can afford. Volume of sales aids eco 
nomical and efficient operation. In 
Cleveland, as. elsewhere, the * school 
lunchrooms are run for the benefit of 
the children and every bit of efficiency 
we can discover is bent toward this 
end. Our aim, as formulated many years 
ago is: “To make available to the public 
school children lunches of the maximum 
nutritive value, carefully prepared under 
sanitary conditions at a minimum cost 
per service, and to develop upon the 
part of the students intelligent diserimi- 
nation in selecting food.’ The entire 
lunchroom department, from the admini 
strative setup at headquarters, through 
out the organization of the individual 
school, aims toward accomplishing this 
health objective. Ours is a non-profit 
organization. In these times, the need 
on the part of “the pupils for low cost, 
nutritious food¥is too great for us to 
divert any of the receipts to other ac- 
tivities of the Schools. 


is to the students, especially those who 


Our first duty 


can spend very little for lunches 

Many factors affect the kind and 
quantity of food we can offer the chil 
dren for the amount of money they 
have to spend: purchasing, quality of 


merchandise, — selling prices, volume, 
labor, menus, over-production, under 
production, aid cooperation within the 
school. To undérstand how the Cleve 
land lunchroom department operates 
and how it aims toward this goal of 
maximum nutrition at minimum cost, a 
brief history of its development might 


be of interest. 
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By 
Mary Hemmersbaugh 


Supervisor, Division of Lunchrooms 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Behind this history has been the ut 
gency of finding better Ways to serve 
the needs of the children. Cleveland is 
indeed fortunate to have had administra 
tors of clear vision and with high ideals 
of public service who have contributed 
to the department's development. We 
are fortunate, too, to have principals in 
the individual schools who have realized 
the basic importance of wholesome 
school lunches and the valuable place 
such a department holds in the educa 
tional program of a school. Indeed, a 
group of principals, backed by the sup 
erintendent, brought about the estab 
lishment of the first lunchrooms in the 


junior and senior high schools. 


History of Cleveland Lunchrooms 

The feeding of school children began 
in the elementary school as a_ special 
service for the handicapped child, for 
the crippled, the blind, the deaf, and 
the tuberculous. This has been con 
tinued to the present time. Right feed 
ing is important for the unfortunate 
child; it is just as important for the 
normally healthy one 

In the late 1880’s some principals had 
agreements with caterers to furnish bas 
ket lunches. The first high school lunch 
room was established in 1908. A commit 
tee of club women made arrangements fot 
school lunches in elementary schools in 
1909. Also in 1909 seven more lunch 
rooms were established in high schools 
Today there are thirty-nine lunchrooms 


in the Cleveland school system \ new 


cafeteria was opened in a junior high 


1 
school in September of 1933. Plans for 
a new senior high school cafeteria are 
under way, to be opened early in 1937 
The first lunchrooms were placed in 
school basements. Some later ones are 
on the first floor More of them are 
on the top floor, either second or third 
The children’s lunchrooms in the five 
newest high schools each have skylights 
in addition to three exposures. Many 
of the lunchrooms, besides being con 
venient and having adequate up-to-date 


equipment, are of beautiful and dicni 


hed architecture. 


First there were basket lunches. At 
the time the first lunchrooms were es 
tablished, yearly contracts were viven 
to concessionaires Phe concessionaires 
did the purchasin: They had no set 
salaries, but received what they could 


manage to have left after food and labor 
bills had been paid. 

Che trouble with this system was that 
the lunchrooms were not run for the 
benefit of the children but for the bene 
fit of the concessionaire. Some made a 
fair salary, but some took too much at 
the expense of the children 

In 1918 the 


was abolished. Trained home economics 


concessionaire svstem 
people were put in charge of lunch 
rooms. Some of them taught part-time, 
which was all right so long as a due 
amount of their energies was spent on 
managing their lunchrooms This is 
very important because the lunchroom is 
an essential in the lives of great num 
bers of boys and girls in the school and 
is not limited by class enrollment. ‘To 
day our managers do no teaching lo 
cut down the cost of management, se\ 
eral of them have more than one school 
We have centralized purchasing, all 
books are kept, ang all employment is 


handled by the central offies 


The Board of Edueation furnishes all 
original equipment, replaces or repairs 
large equipment, supplies gas, electric 
itv, heat, and water Otherwise the 
lunchroom is self-supporting, taking 


care of all salaries, food, cleaning sup 


plic s, othe supplie s, et cetera Because 


these things are furnished, we can put 
a higher percentage of receipts into 
food. Equipment is furnished for the 
lunchroom department just as for any 
other department in the school 


Personnel at Headquarters 


As you see by the following chart, the 


lunchrooms belong in the educational 


department The central office set-up 
consists of the supervisor, the book 
keeper who has charge of payroll and 
who is also the employment agent, a 


clerk who checks all delivery slips and 
invoices, a clerk who has charge of food 
and price control and assists with the 


bookkeeping, the purchasing agent, a 
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typist, and a temporary assistant who is 
employed the first fifteen days of each 
month, 


Purchasing System 


Centralization has effected greater 
purchasing power. Purchasing is done 
largely by competitive bids and_ busi- 
ness is awarded to the lowest bidder, 
considering quality. Specifications are 
written in the lunchroom department, 
and the proposal sheets or contracts are 
formulated by the commissioner of sup- 
plies, with the aid of the law secretary. 

Our specifications require high qual- 
ity merchandise. For instance, we spe- 
cify that the firms are to bid on ice 
cream containing 14% butter fat, while 
We havea 
definite specification for chocolate milk 


the legal percentage is 10%. 


which was raised this fall so that it is 
a better food than last year. We re- 
quire that it be composed of 90% whole 
milk, testing at least 4% butter fat, so 
that the final product tests 3.5% butter 
fat, thereby ensuring rich vitamin and 
mineral content with the popular choco- 
late taste. 

We make yearly contracts for milk, 
ice cream and bread. The lunchroom 
department makes recommendations, 
considering cost and quality, to the 
Board of Education. These contracts 
are awarded by the Board of Education. 
The volume is so great for these foods 
that we have been able to get very good 
prices which can be passed on to the 
students. 

Staples and small 
bought on annual bids; spot canned 


equipment are 


goods semi-annually; butter, meat, eggs, 
cheese, flour, sugar and lard compounds 
are bought on semi-monthly bids; fresh 
fruits and vegetables on weekly bids. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables are one 
one of our greatest hazards, a heavy 
expense item in food production. It is 
important to do business with the re- 
liable dealer because quality pays in the 
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long run. It is not always most eco- 
nomical to buy from the lowest bidder. 

Method of buying is the first, quality 
of merchandise is the second important 
factor in offering good value for the 
selling price. 

This year we are investigating the 
reliability of brands in buying canned 
coods. Past experience has made us skep- 
tical of the uni- 
formity of quality 
under the same 


and skylights. 


brand name. Here- 
tofore a commit- 
tee of managers 
with the purchas- 
ing agent and su- 
pervisor_ have 
chosen which 
brands to buy on 
“future” by cut- 
ting samples. of 
the last year’s 
pack in the late 
spring and = sum- 
mer. We_ chose 
the best brands 
for the money and 
our purpose by 
comparing taste, 
count, texture, and 
color. Then when 
the new pack came 
in in the fall, we 
cut samples of the 
chosen brands of 
last year’s pack 
against the new 
shipment. If these 
did not measure 
up to the samples 
the contract was 
cancelled. 

Instead of check- 
ing once in this 
way, this year the 
managers are mak- 
ing definite checks 
frequently 





throughout the system both on spot and 
future canned goods. Reports are sent in 
to the Central office and a recapitulation 
of results from the different schools is be- 
ing made. In this way we will be sure we 
are getting the quality for which we pay. 


Checking for Quality 


The drive for quality has to be con- 
tinuous and arduous. When firms realize 
that one is determined to have good raw 
materials, these are usually forthcoming. 
Our managers refuse supplies that are not 
up to specifications. We have a system of 
complaint cards on which the manager 
states her reasons for returning goods, or 
requests credit for inferior goods, or 
makes other complaints. These definite 
records often influence the awarding of 
business the next week, month, or year. 
Sometimes the firms have caused us to 
cancel contracts with them because they 
have delivered inferior merchandise 

Samples of silver, dishes, retinning 
alloys for utensils, cleaning and dish- 
washing compounds’ are carefully 
tested by the chemist of the Board of 
Education to make sure which are 
best, and after they are purchased, to 
make sure they come up to specifica- 
tions. Needless to say, his truthful and 


Lunchrooms in the five newest high schools have three exposures 
This view shows the exit from the counter into 
the children’s lunchroom. 
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thorough research prevents our con- 
quest by high-pressure salesmanship. 

City Hall tests, made in the labora- 
tory of the Food and Drug Department 
at City Hall are another means by 
which our foods are checked. At vari- 
ous times unknown to us, City Hall 
picks up samples of milk and ice cream 
for testing. They also send reports on 
inspectors’ visits to various plants 
which supply us. 

Although we have to be on guard 
against the selfishness of business in- 
terests, and have to remember that only 
we, ourselves, will look out for our own, 
some of our best friends have proven 
to be the dealers with whom we do 
business. We get much valuable infor- 
mation from them. One salesman has 
done business with the Board of Edu- 
cation for fifteen years. His dealing has 
been so fair and honest that it has 
worked to the advantage of both him- 
self and the lunchroom department. 


Financial Control 


Complete and accurate records are 
kept by the central office. Each manager 
is sent a financial statement once a 
month. The lunchrooms aim to operate 
witheut profit or loss. To do this we 
work toward an ideal budget, which 
this year is: : 


Pos. 2c ereetoa a mines. 62% 
POTON asscein sis tes oreo siates 24% 
BROMINE 52a sei hiceeeaxes 2% 
Cleaning Supplies ........ 1% 
Manager’s Payroll ........ 8% 


Administrative Expense .. 3% 

The above budget was set consider- 
ing last year’s total receipts, the total 
salary of managers which is to be met, 
(this includes a salary increase effec- 
tive January Ist, 1936), the estimated 
total for administrative expense, and 
the actual percentage run last year for 
labor. 

The reserve is used for replacement 
of equipment and summer expenses. A 
concern is not truly on a business basis 
until allowance is made, money set 
aside to take care of such necessary 
items of expense. 

Administrative expense, the cost of 
centralization, ran only 1.96% for the 
whole of last year. 


(To be continued) 


Next month Miss Hemmersbaugh will 
tell how food costs are estimated; of the 
“budget” and “soup specials” that are suc- 
cessfully served in the Cleveland school 
cafeterias. She will also discuss the re- 
sponsibility of the manager in making the 
school lunch run smoothly, the methods 
that have been found most successful in 
the Cleveland schools for reducing labor 
costs and keeping students and teachers 
satisfied and parents informed of facts 
about lunchroom operation. 
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Lunch With Clean Hands 


By 
Merle Miller de Bona 


Supervisor School Lunchrooms 
Tyler, Texas. 


For some time the authorities of the 
Tyler, Texas schools have heen anxious 
to provide hand-washing facilities for 
those children staying at school for 
lunch. Due to the lean years of the de- 
pression and the high cost of such a 
venture, this has been delayed until the 
present school year. A plan has been 
worked out which provides this neces- 
sary service at a minimum cost and 
with practically no interference to the 
school program. 

In order that there might be adequate 
supervision both over the children and 
the supplies used, the lavatories were 
installed in or near the lunchroom, two 
or three to each school depending upon 
its size. Instead of using a liquid soap, 
soap powders from a well-known manu 
facturer are provided by means of dis 
pensers. This has proved to be most 
economical and satisfactory. In order 
to prevent the use of more than one 
towel per child, no cabinets are pro 
vided for the towels, these being handed 
out to each one individually. A good 
grade ground wood pulp folded towel, 
junior size, is used. In each lunchroom, 
towel and soap monitors are on duty, 
the soap monitor plunging the dispen 
ser one time for the child and the towel 
monitor handing him one towel. Two ot 
three lines are formed, depending upon 


the number of lavatories, which also 
makes for quicker service. However, too 
much emphasis is not placed upon speed 
as the children are taught to soap the 
hands thoroughly before washing them 

Ikach child is requested to place his 
lunch money in his pocket or tie it up 
in his handkerchief and pin it to his 
clothing. This is done so that he will 
not lose it during the washing process 
or handle it too much afterwards. Be 
fore his turn arrives, he rolls up his 
sleeves in order that they will not be 
come wet as he washes his hands and 
so that he will do a more thorough job 
of it. He has plenty of time to do this 
while waiting his turn. When the child 
has finished washing and drying his 
hands, he unties his handkerchief and 
places his money on his lunch tray 
ready for the cashier. The used towels 
are thrown in a waste basket provided 
nearby. 

Should the child bring his lunch from 
home, he, too, is required to wash his 
hands. Close by is a table where he 
may place his lunch until he has finished 
The school authorities feel that this will 
be a great means of preventing the 
spread of infectious diseases, especially 
colds, nose and throat infections which 
last year accounted for most of the ab 
sentees. Through the health work in the 
classroom, the children are made to real 
ize the importance of clean hands, espe 
cially at meal time and thus the fullest 
cooperation is obtained from them 
Without such a health program, the 
compulsory washing of hands might fail 
t 


» accomplish its purpose 
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(Courtesy Fruit-to-Lip Machine Co.) 


A new fruit juice extractor that saves time and labor 


Evaluating Teachers on the 
Basis of Their Reports 


Do you regard monthly and annual 
reports as an unnecessary evil? Re- 
ports and records would not be so 
widely used if they were not essential 
to good management; they are by no 
means peculiar to the administration of 
schools. As a matter of fact, the sys 
tem of records and reports in the aver- 
age school center would doubtless be 
considered very inadequate and anti- 
quated by an efficiency expert 

Any system of records and reports 
examined over a period of time gives an 
administrator an insight into the traits 
and abilities of the individual who keeps 
them. Reports are apt to be _ filed 
promptly by individuals who are sys- 
tematic and accustomed to organizing 
their time. Since management of time 
and effort is an important phase of 
home economics teaching, one would 
expect an efficient home economics in- 
structor to manage her own time in 
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such manner as to get her reports in 
promptly. Courtesy and consideration 
for others are important factors deter- 
mining successful personal and _ social 
relationships; we are placing more and 
more emphasis upon the teaching of 
social and family relationships. It is 
reasonable to assume that any teacher 
who expects to achieve success in this 
area of teaching will practice courtesy 
and consideration in dealing with ad- 
ministrators. Teachers who are habitu- 
ally late in filing reports are incon- 
siderate of the fact that the adminis- 
trators are being delayed in organizing 
and filing their reports. 

Neatness and accuracy are traits 
which we deem admirable in performing 
the skills of homemaking. The efficient 
home economics teacher attempts to de- 
velop habits of neatness and accuracy 
among her pupils; she sets standards of 
workmanship which demand neatness 
and accuracy in the preparation of food, 
the construction of clothing and the de- 
velupment of various types of school 


and home projects. Teachers who file 


This new device will extract juice irom 
practically all juicy fruits, including 
tomatoes, if we may so Classify them. 

The machine is attractive in appear- 
ance and takes up little space on the 
counter as it is only 11 inches wide and 
15 inches deep. Parts with which the 
juice comes in contact are of non-cor- 
rosive metal, and there is a flushing de- 
vice that provides for quick washing 
when parts must be changed for differ- 
ent fruits during a busy lunch period. 

Juice from the pineapple is extracted 
with the appetizing flavor unspoiled; 
citrus fruit juices have no oi] from the 
rind to give the bitter tang which 1s ob- 
jectionable to some people; melon juice 
may be obtained with very little pulp by 
using the reamer for citrus fruits and a 
good quality of grape, apple and pear 
juice may be produced. The natural 
taste of the juices is retained and the op- 
eration of the machine is so simple that 
the juices may be extracted as needed 
for serving if desired. 

The process of extraction and strain- 
ing is so complete that very ripe fruits 
may be used satisfactorily, affording a 
means of disposing of them promptly, 
easily and in a pleasing form, an advan- 
tage in warm weather when _ spoilage 
takes place quickly. Small quantities of 
leftover fruits may be utilized, giving 
variety to the menu and at the same time 
effecting an economy. 

The rinds of pineapple, citrus fruits 
and melons are left whole with the in- 
side smooth and clean, making a pleas- 
ing receptacle for serving salads or 
desserts or for molding gelatine dishes. 


reports carelessly made out, with inade- 
quate data, and omit essential items of 
information, are violating the same 
standards they are attempting to de- 
velop in their students. Perhaps one 
can be successful in teaching others to 
do things they cannot do themselves, 
but the public usually expects one to 
“practice what one preaches.” 

Measuring efficiency in a field so com- 
plex as that of teaching requires the 
consideration of a number of factors. 
The home economics teacher who strives 
for success in her profession cannot 
afford to overlook any of these factors; 
she must evaluate the entire job of 
teaching and attempt improvement 
along all lines. Success in this field is 
dependent upon more than classroom 
teaching and teachers will do well to 
remember that the records which they 
file are permanent and impersonal and 
are oftentimes the only basis upon which 
work will be evaluated. 


Druzilla Kent 
from Arkansas Vocational Visitor 
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Can you afford 


with doubtful baking powder when 
reliable Royal costs so little? 


i” you want to win new in- 
terest from your pupils, 
give your next lesson on Butter 
Cake this interesting variation. 

Figure the approximate costs 
of the principal ingredients 
called for in the recipe—the 
eggs, flour, shortening, sugar, 
milk. 

Then point out what a small 
amount of baking powder is 
needed—only 2! teaspoons. 
Check the cost and you find 
that the Royal Baking Powder 
used comes to only I¢! 

When the best costs so little, 
it certainly doesn’t pay to risk 
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Approximate cos : 
> large loaf of BUTTER _ 


12¢ 

I or anal Sed 

le 8 pees oe + 
Pg it pastry flour ...----000700 777 Bi ¢ 
gens eens Bee 
114 CUPS SUERE eee eee Prey 
1 teaspoon vanilla....-- Aer ae at ! we 
33 cup ‘5 Royal Baking Powder __ : 





to make this 
big, velvety 
Butter Cake 










ts of principal ingredients 


_,. . d458¢ 
WMGtAlcassc- ner e 


to take risks 


a doubtful brand of baking 
powder. 

For that 1¢ worth of Royal, 
as you know, is an important 
actorin making a fine-flavore ¥ 
factorin making a fine-flavored, O ROYAL 


delicately textured cake. ‘i 
ely textured cake. It Y BAKING 


gives better keeping quality, FREE — The new illustrated Psi 

and le: . : Royal Cook Book. Basic reci- ‘ POWDER 
too—and leavens perfectly pes, hintson handling /” |, ae 
every time. doughs and batters, ¢ Product of Standard 


y 
rules for fine cake mak- 7 Brands Incorporated, 
ing and other valu- “ 691 Washington Street 
ROYAL is not like other baking able helps for  ,7 New York City, Dept 601. 
powders. It is made with Cream a ee : 








ne ; coupon. , Please send free... Royal Cook 

of Tartar—a natural fruit product iia. ee a 
k : , ooks for class use. 

from luscious, ripe grapes. f 

Always insist on Royal for your ” Name 
class demonstrations. And impress vy 7 
upon your pupils that, for fine 7’ Address — 
home baking, it pays to use only “ 

; ; i pm 

the best baking powder—Royal! - Cat Ge eae 
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Service Jobs Through 
Home Economics 


The homemaking teacher has oppor- 
unity to guide the students’ activities 
during leisure time into channels that 
may result in gainful employment. The 
following list of “service jobs” sent out 
by United States Department of the In- 
terior, Office of Education, in Washing- 
ton, in a publication, Misc. 1614, should 
be of help in the selection of home 
projects and other counseling for which 


the teacher is called upon. 


I. Foods: 
i. 


small order scale. 


i.) 


3. Preparation and delivery of spe- 
cial order meals in large apart- 
individual 


ment house or in 
apartments. 
4. Preservation of foods for sale. 


5. Preservation of 


makers on orders in own home 


or homemakers’ homes. 


6. Raising of specific vegetables and 
fruits for sale on a small scale, 


ALL-BRAN and PRUNES 


| DY-) bos Co} BEM Colo (-eel-yabbeMe-vomecloteh Mmucogia:) 








ramets 


Preparation and sale of foods on 


Preparation or service of meals 
or both in home other than own. 


foods for home- 








A sow. of ALL-BrRAN and stewed 
prunes is as good to eat as it is 
good for you. This combination is 
both wholesome and laxative. 
Kellogg's ALL-BRAN provides 
“bulk” which every menu needs. 
Two tablespoonfuls of this tempt- 
ing cereal daily are usually suffi- 
cient to correct faulty elimination 
due to insufficient “bulk.” 
ALL-BRAN and prunes combine 
well in many delicious recipes. Try 
the recipe for ALL-BRAN Prune 
Bread, given on this page. We will 
gladly send you other recipes, to- 
gether with material on menu mak- 
ing, cookery, etc., on request. Home 
Economics Department 101, Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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ALL-BRAN PRUNE BREAD 


1 cup Kellogg's ALL-BrAN 

cup sour milk 

1, cup prunes (soaked several 
hours, stoned, drained and 
chopped) 

tbsp. molasses 

I, cup sugar 

cup flour 1 tsp. baking powder 
yp tsp.soda 1, tsp. salt 

Mix together the ALL-BRAN, sour milk, 
prunes and molasses. Add the sugar, 
then the flour which has been sifted 
with the soda, baking powder and salt. 
Put the batter 
into a greased 
can. Cover 
tightly and 
steam for 3 
hours. 
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servings. 
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and thus developing a demand 
same. 

7. Regular marketing for other fam- 
ilies. 

8. Preparation and service of teas 
or other party refreshments by 
special order for families or 
clubs. 

9. Dishwashing. 


. Clothing: 


1. Regular upkeep of clothing for 
families or individuals, such 
as mending, darning, replacing 
accessories, pressing, etc. 

2. Doing fine hand laundry for fam- 
ilies or individuals. : 

3. Laundry for one or more families 
besides her own. 

4. Construction of garments from 

new and old materials for 

others, such as children’s cloth- 
ing, dresses, slips, ete. 

5. Making for sale accessories espe- 
cially adapted for old garments, 
and inexpensive new ones. 

6. Shopping for others in the selec- 
tion of: 

a. Materials. 
b. Garments. 
c. Accessories. 
d. Notions. 

e. Trimmings. 

7. Renovation of hats. 

The House, Its Care and Furnish- 
ings: 

1. Regular 
parts of others’ homes. 


daily care in specified 

2. Renovation and cleaning of fur- 
nishings, such as curtains, drap- 
eries, slip covers, simple rugs. 

3. Making furnishings for the home, 
as slip covers, curtains, pillows, 
mats, etc., on order. 


4. Making 
clothing, 


accessories for care of 


including covers for 
coats, dresses, ete., laundry and 


shoe bags, ete. 


’. Children: 


1. Supervising play of children from 
individual homes or groups of 
homes. 

2. Care of young children for speci- 
fied parts of the day. 

3. Regular cleaning and care of chil- 
dren's clothing for one or more 
families. 

4. Renovation of toys and books. 

5. Selection 
and_ books. 


and purchase of toys 


6. Planning, locating and equipping 
of corners in homes for chil 
dren. 

7. Assuming responsibility for prep- 
aration of food for small chil 
dren and children on special 
diets 

8 Accompanying very young chil 

dren to and from nursery school 

and kindergarten. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Your Co-Workers 


Some Standards in School Coopera- 
tion for Home Economics 


“A peasant had persuaded himself 
that beyond his fields there were no 
others, and when he happened to lose a 
cow and was compelled to go in search 
of her, he was astonished at the great 
number of fields beyond his own few 
acres.” —Spinoza. 

This must also be the case of many 
home economics teachers who have per- 
suaded themselves that beyond their 
field or little globe of earth there are 
no other worlds, simply because they 
have not seen them. 

The program of education has become 
so broad that each of us of necessity is, 
in her everyday work, engaged in a par- 
ticular part of it. If one’s mind is kept 
exclusively on her own field, the true 
meaning of that work is certain to be 
lost. The teaching of home economics 
has value only in terms of the whole 
purpose of education. What kind of a 
person, in what kind of a society, do we 
have in mind as our objective? If home 
economics meets the challenge of the 
new program of education, with the 
work of the school organized around 
life experiences instead of subject mat- 
ter, we must take as our main objectives 
the capacities, interests and needs of the 
children. To accomplish this, cooperation 
throughout the school is necessary. 

A cooperating group has two working 
principles: first, common purpose and 
common good; second, greater achieve- 
ment to be accomplished by common 
effort. 

Are you facing and meeting every 
situation that means greater coopera- 
tion? Is your department doing its part 
in helping the pupils in your school to 
solve their personal, social and family 
problems? Is your department a vital 
part of your school, or is it just an 
annex to the curriculum? If it is not, 
perhaps it is because you are not 
cooperating with your co-workers. It 
is your duty through cooperation to prove 
the importance of your work to the other 
teachers, school officials, parents and_ the 
public. 

Cooperation means organization. Plan 
and organize your standards now. Here 
are some suggestions: 


1. Keep up with your reading and con 
tacts, so you will know the social 
and economic changes which affect 
your work. 

2. Be personally interested in the school 
program as a whole 

3. Read books and magazines beyond 
your own field 

4. Know what other departments are 

text-books, 


doing—their projects, 


ete. 
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5. Get acquainted with teachers in other 
departments. 

6. Teach lessons which will function 
immediately and which may be 
made an essential part of school 
life. 

7. Exchange classes with other depart- 
ments. 

8. Do your part for school publications, 
newspapers and magazines. 

9. Give programs of various types: 

a. Assembly programs. 

b. Plays. 

c. Style shows. 

d. Classes that develop health 
competition programs. 

10. Serve teas, breakfasts and luncheons 
to various school groups. 

11. Be active in club work of the school. 

12. Direct activities of Thanksgiving 
and Christmas time. 

a. Packing Christmas boxes for 
needy children. 
b. Clothing some school depend- 
ent child. 
Giving parties for unfortunate 


children. 
d. Mending and making over 


clothing for needy in school 


13. Do your part in observing special 
days and American’ Education 
Week, etc 

14. Assist with commencement activities 
and other occasions which bring 
friends to the school 

15. Plan social gatherings whereby 
teachers and pupils may come to 
know each other better. 

16. Be on friendly terms with school 
officials and board members. Ap- 
pear before them to recommend 
new programs or changes 

17. Make plans for using school lunch 
to develop good nufrition habits 
for school children 

18. Use school laboratories for school 


benefits. 


9, Prepare boys as well as girls for 


home living and homemaking 


Phe opportunities for home economics 
to make a rich and worth-while contri 
bution to the organized educational pro 
gram for the future depend on our 
cooperation with our co-workers and the 
program as a whole. 

Margie Thompson, 


Home Economics Supervisor, 
Lansing Public Schools, Lansing, Michigan 



































School Bulletin, No. 137, 


Helps toa Happy : : 





and Useful Life. 





Breathe freely. 
Eat temperately. 
Chew thoroughly. 


Bathe frequently. 
Laugh heartily. 


Drink water copiously. Serve willingly. 





It ts better to be careful 
than to regret. 


Sleep regularly. 
Work calmly. 
Exercise daily. 


Speak kindly. 
Read much. 











The above ‘‘Safety First’’ rules are used in the schools in New South 
Wales and are published as a supplement to the ‘‘Education Gazette" 


for October, 1935. 


safety campaign together 


They are interesting as they tie a health and 
in an effective poster 
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Do You Know— 
Pie Was Invented by the 
Ancient Greeks? 


Pie, the most popular sweetmeat of the 
ages, dates back to the days of ancient 
Greect To the Romans, however, be- 
longs the glory of having written the 


first } uropean cookbook and, incident- 


ally, some interesting recipes for the 
making of pie. The worthy Cato busied 
himself no less with the science of cook- 
ery than of statesmancraft, while the 


Emperor Verus originated a pie which 
seems similar to tasty meat pies of the 
twentieth century. 

Savillum pie, greatly favored by the 
Romans when forced to retire to their 
villas to recuperate from gastronomic ex- 
cesses, is vaguely comparable to some of 
the cheese creations of modern times. 
Half a pound of flour and two and a half 
of cheese were required in the composi- 
tion of this delicacy. After the ingredi- 
ents were well blended three ounces of 
honey and an egg were added. The mix- 
ture then was well beaten and poured 
into an earthen dish, first greased with 
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oil. A tart dish cover was added. The 
substance was cooked, removed from the 
dish and smeared with honey. Once more 
it was replaced in the original vessel. 
The top was covered with pounded poppy 
seed and the pie was served with spoons. 

Nor must we forget to mention the 
Placenta, most famous of ancient pies, 
which delighted the appetites of epicures 
and placated the angry gods. Cato gives 
the most minute details for the prepara- 
tion of this important dish, which was 
made from wheat and rye flour, cheese, 
honey and bay leaves rubbed with oil. 

In a quaint Roman cook-book entitled, 
A pict Caeli de Re Coquinaria, supposed- 
ly dating from the third century, we find 
another recipe for a marvelous pie made 
from “... bit of sow’s pap, pulp of 
fishes, pulp of chicken, fig eaters, or cook- 
ed breasts of thrushes and whatever 
shall be best.” 

Perhaps this famous Apician pie was 
ancestor to the mince pies which, from 
time immemorial, have graced the holi- 
day boards of princes and lords and 
humble peasant folk. So popular, indeed, 
did mince pies become during the days of 
Oliver Cromwell that he scowled upon 
them as a snare of Satan and a revival 
of Popery. According to a certain irre- 
pressible wag of the period. 

“The High Shoe Lords of Cromwell's 
making 

Were not for dainties, roasting, baking, 

The chiefest food they found most 

good in 

Was rusty bacon and bag pudding. 

Plum broth was popish and Mince Pie, 

O that was flat idolatry!” 

By 1675 pies of almost every descrip- 
tion had become the main. passion of 
British banquet tables. Gervase Mark- 
ham, famous cook of the day, wrote a 
fascinating book entitled, “The English 
House-Wife, Containing the Inward and 
Outward Vertues which ought to be in a 
Compleat Woman,” in which he lays 
down directions for making some of the 
favorite pies of the period. Markham’s 
recipe for “Herring Pye” is quoted in 
part, as it affords an interesting contrast 
to the early Roman pies. 

“Take white pickled Herrings of one 
night’s watering, and boyl them a little, 
then take off the skin, and pick the fish 
clean from the bones; then take good 
store of Raisins of the sun, and_ stone 
them; and put them to the Fish; then take 
a Warden or two, and pare it, and slice it 
in small slices from the core, and put it 
likewise to the fish; then with a very 
sharp shredding Knife shred all as small 
and fine as may be; then put to it good 
store of Currants, Sugar, Cinnamon, 
slic’t Dates, and so put it into the coffin 
(crust), with a good store of sweet But- 
ter, and so cover it One can’t help 
but think what a fine pie this would be, 


were it not for the herring! 
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$80 a Month 


Only 100 of the 1,500 women enrolled 
in adult homemaking classes in Hawatli 
last year came from homes where the 
income was over $80 a month, Mrs. 
Caroline Edwards, territorial supervisor 
Neces- 


sarily, therefore, the emphasis in home- 


of Home Economics, reports. 
economics instruction was on the prob- 
lem of how to make a little go a long 
way. In the congested area of Hono- 
lulu an interesting plan was followed. 
The City Social Service Division rented 
unoccupied cottages for periods of 3 
weeks. A home economics teacher sup- 
plied by the Territorial Home 
Department met the 


Eco- 
nomics women 
from the area around each cottage daily 
them on various 


and worked with 


homemaking projects. House care and 
renovation were taught right in the cot- 
tage. Child care was taught and demon- 
strated with the babies brought to the 
cottage by the women. Dinner was 
prepared and served to the group each 
day, the menu being in keeping with 
the income of the women, who were 
assigned to the planning and marketing 
for the meal under the teacher's super- 
vision. 

Since, when incomes are low the pur- 
chase of clothing and house furnishings 
is apt to be made at the expense of 
minimum food allowances, remodeling 
of clothing and furniture making and 
were taught in most of the 
Husbands often participated in 


repair 
groups. 
the furniture and equipment classes, and 
surprisingly good results were achieved 
with the use of such materials as wooden 
crates and boxes, barrels, and tin food 
and oil containers collected from stores 
and wholesale houses. 


from School Life, Oct., 1935 


Service Jobs Through Home Economics 


(Continued from page 23) 


V. Home Arts and Crafts: 
1. Dyeing and weaving on small 
scale. 

2. Quilting on order. 

3. Crocheting of clothing, acccssor- 
ies and home furnishings. 

4. Knitting jackets, suits, sweaters, 
mittens, baby carriage robes, 
etc., on order. 

5. Renovating furniture. 

6. Making such household accessor- 
ies as book-ends, lamp shades, 


bags, stools, table mats, etc. 


V 


Miscellaneous: 
1. Keeping accounts for families. 
Vocational Home Economics 


U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


JANUARY, 1936 


Units in Home Economics 
for Boys 


More than 1500 boys were enrolled in 
home living classes in the State of Mis- 
sissippi during 1934-35, according to the 
annual report of the Teachers’ Section 
Activities 
News Letter of the Mississippi Home 


recently published in the 


Economics Association. The reports of 
teachers show such topics as the fol- 
lowing being taught to boys in short 
units and exchange of classes: 
Personal: Color for self; hygiene and 
health; appearance and grooming; char- 


acter and personality development; first 


aid; use of money and use of leisure 


Foods: 


emergency meals, camp cookery; 


Simple food preparations 
selec 
tion, nutrition, meals away trom home, 
table servic 

Clothing: 


care and emergency mending 


and etiquette. 


Selection—color, texture; 


Home and Family: Selecting the 
home site, furnishing the home, care of 
equipment and floors; art appreciation; 
home membership, budgeting, family 
relationships, the boy, his family, and 
friends; the boy, his home and friends; 
men and boys in the home; courtesies 


business, social etiquette and manners. 





SIMPLICITY GREETS THE SPRING TERM 


with six new patterns for pretty things to make in class. Many more 


ideas in our Early Spring Style-book. In case you haven't received your 


copy, write to Educational Director, Simplicity Pattern Co., 419 Fourth 


Avenue, New York City. 


SIMPLICITY 
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A Club Program 
(Continued from page 8) 

The membership committee did a con- 
structive piece of work. They decided 
membership should be based on inter- 
est, and interest should be tested by 
service rendered to the club and depart- 
ment before initiation should occur. 
They developed a point system whereby 
every new member was required to earn 
five points before she could be eligible 
for final initiation. Each point was to 
be the equivalent of two hours of work. 
The points were to be awarded for serv- 
ice,—serving on committees, contribut- 
ing to the candy sales, taking part in the 


club programs, assisting at banquets, 


the annual exhibit, the fashion revue, 
housekeeping, social service sewing and 
the like all merited points. The formal 
initiation ceremony took place in March 
and while the membership by these 
more rigid requirements was smaller 
than in previous years every member 
was a truly active one. 

The social service committee aided 
in planning and Christmas 
baskets which were distributed through 
the local relief agencies, and made chil- 


assembling 


dren’s dresses, slips, and doll wardrobes. 


The publicity committee reported 
meetings to the papers, and prepared a 
home economics publicity scrapbook to 


enter in the state contest. 
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OR MANY YEARS we 
have made our gela- 
tine desserts in our own 
Sunshine Kitchens. To in- 
sure the finest quality, we 
use only the finest gelatine 
obtainable, and blend it 
simply with crystal cane 
sugar and true fruit flavors. 
For salad, aspic, or dessert, 
in Edelweiss Lemon Gela- 
tine you get that eye-ap- 
pealing, crystal-clear lustre 
and that appetizing, true 
lemon flavor. 
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Serve 


Edelweiss 






outstanding 

values in foods prepared exclusively 

for those who feed many people each 
day. 


Sexton Specials offer 


Its aromatic pungency is reminiscent of 


shaded vistas in the beautiful lemon groves of California. 
Busy chefs, knowing the opportunity it offers for profit, use 
gelatine often and they also know that by specifying Edel- 
weiss they insure perfect results. 

Eleven delicious flavors—Wild Cherry, Lemon, Orange, Grape, Rasp- 
berry. Strawberry, Lime, Vanilla, Mint, Pineapple, and Peach. 
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A Stitching Sampler 


(Continued from page 7) 


III. Directions for making: 
1. Alternating plain and figured ma- 
terials, pin three 
gether, keeping grain of ma- 


squares to- 


terial in same position. 


bdo 


. Baste and stitch 4% inch seams. 
3. Remove _ bastings, seams 
open with iron or fingers. 

4. Pin, baste and stitch three strips 
of three squares each, % inch 
from edge. Be careful to match 

seam lines. 


press 


5. Remove bastings, press seams 
open with iron or fingers. 
6. Make loop by turning % inch 


fold toward the wrong. side 
along both long sides of rect- 
angle. 

3aste and stitch folded edges to- 


NI 


gether. 

8. Fold the loop at center into a 
pointed end. 

9. Baste open ends of loop to center 
of right side of patchwork 
square. 

10. Place 
back, to right side of patch- 


right side of square for 
work square. 
11. Pin, baste, and stitch 4% inch from 
edge. 
Start 
corner of the side which will be 


Note: stitching 1 inch from 
left open. 

12. Leave opening of about 4% inches 
in center of one side. 

13. Remove bastings, cut off corners 
diagonally, turn to right side, 
working stitching to edge and 
making square corners. 

14. Insert padding, work well into 
corners. Pin and baste in place. 

15. Turn in open edges and baste. 

16. Place row of basting stitches diag- 
onally from corner to corner. 

17. Stitch close to edge around four 
sides of holder and along diag- 
onal bastings. 

18. Fasten ends of threads, remove 


bastings. Press well. 


Fingers and Forks 
(Continued from page 10) 


When a British New Guiana woman 
gives birth to a child, she also must use 
a fork to take potatoes, yams, 
benanas and other foods from the com- 


sweet 


mon pot. In this way, reason the natives, 
no one else is endangered by the taboo 
which rests on the sick woman. 

Forks appear in the folk sayings of 
English, as well as American boys and 
If a fork drops to the floor, a 
lady is coming, say British youngsters. 
The dropping of a big knife or fork 
means the arrival of a big man or lady, 
they tell us, whereas a small knife or 
fork betokens a small man or lady. 
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One Hundred Years of Costume 
History 
(Continued from page 19) 


gowns” at their place of business and 
portrait painters were fond of having 
their sitters wear a banian, as it gave a 
wide opportunity for a riot of color. 
More charming possibly than the banian 
were the children’s costumes of this 
period as they walked beside their 
mothers and you also began to get in- 
terested in hoods, mantles, cloaks, 
shawls and “fascinators.” The follow- 
ing quotation read aloud from Godey’s 
Lady’s Book for November, 1853, gave 
much definite information about these 


’ 


wraps. 
“In this intermediate month between 
mantles and cloaks, shawls are worn 
perhaps more than any other outside 
wrapping. More especially the reason 
when there are several new and attrac- 
tive styles. The “Tartan 
plaids” are very soft in texture and deli- 


so-called 


cate or gorgeous in shading to suit the 
taste. Pale Pomona green, with threads 
of crimson or bars of stone color are 
perhaps the most elegant. Every lady 
who can afford it should have a plaid 
or palm-leaf cashmere shawl in her 
wardrobe, as articles of greatest con- 
venience in travel or sickness. -The 
prices range for the present season from 
$4.00 to $8.00 for cashmeres and $6.00 
to $14.00 for long plaids. The next in 
expense are the brooches and the Indias 
or real cashmeres, but we know of few 
of our readers who care to invest $80.00 
or several hundred dollars in a single 
article of dress. Such purchasers would, 
of course, be quite able to select for 
themselves without our advice or direc- 
tion. There are also still more costly 
shawls and scarfs of raw silk in rich 
hues and heavy fringe.” 

A ball gown belonging to a Danish 
opera singer of 1867, a small boy of the 
seventies all dressed up to sit for a por- 
trait that now hangs in a Scituate home, 
little sister in a Paris importation of 
the same period, as well as bustles and 
mantles brought the review down to the 
gay or mauve nineties and people began 
to reminisce as they saw bicycle cos- 
tumes, corseted tight sleeves, 
Gibson girls with high choke collars, 
the hats, veils, and dusters of pioneer 
motoring ladies when the automobilists 
sat on the engine back to back. Like 
all good fashion shows the historical 
review ended with wedding gowns and 
the young girls of Scituate displayed 
three bride’s costumes, one of a present 
day grandmother, Lucy Peirce, another 
famous Scituate name, who wore it in 
1874, another worn by her daughter 
thirty years later, and a third worn in 
1934 by a daughter-in-law of the second. 

The costumes alone would make for 
success, but Scituate is careful of detail 
and as the models passed in front of 
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waists, 


the stage curtain, entering at one end, 
turning completely at the centre and 
vanishing at the other, a Scituate club 
woman gave illuminating details about 
the dress or the epoch that it repre- 
sented while a pianist helped to recreate 
a by-gone atmosphere by melodies of 
days. Gluck’s)  Eurydice for 

days, Balfe’s Girl 
for romantic Scott-novel days and of 
course the marches of Daisy 
Bell, and Annie Rooney, for the closing 
years of the last century. All this came 
out of Scituate attics and Scituate heads. 
It was held in the high 


other 


colonial Bohemian 


Sousa, 


school audi- 


torium at the town’s unique civic centre 
where you find not only the high school 
and athletic field, but also the town hall, 
the Thomas Lawson chimes, the ancient 
pound, and the old Cudworth house, one 
of the best historical collections in the 
state, and the headquarters of the town 
And Scituate 
did one September morning any textile 


historical society. what 
class in any high school may do if it 
will only search the attics for costumes, 
preferably 


interview grandmothers, 


great-grandmothers, and give full rein 
to the creative faculty which should be 


working overtime in any costume class. 

















Pertinent facts on VEGETABLE COOKERY 
M 
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K ER 
How can we give distinction 
to our most common vege- 
tables? How best can vege- 
tables be cooked to conserve / 
their mineral salts and _ vita- | 
mines? What vegetables are | 
rich in health-giving mineral 
salts? What is the proper 
cooking time for specific 
types of vegetables? 
The answers to these, and to many other questions concerning modern 
methods of preparing tasty cooked vegetables, may be found in “Vege- 
table Cookery,’ one of the 13 Manual of Cookery booklets. 
Other booklets discuss: Perfect Pies; Frying Facts; Cakes; Quick Breads; 
Desserts; Soups and Sauces; Candies and Confections; Cheese and Eggs; 
Yeast Breads; Fish and Meat Dishes; Table Service and Accessories 
Each of these booklets is written in a style suitable for classroom use. 
A complete set of the 13 Manual of Cookery booklets is offered free to any 
Home Economics teacher who requests them. 
If you wish enough booklets for each student in your Cookery classes, 
fill in and return the order blank which accompanies the complete set you 
request. 
THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Home Economics Dept. P-136 
IVORYDALE, OHIO 
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EIGHTH YEAR 


The Gerber Products Company is mindful of the 
degree in which the friendly acceptance by the 
medical fraternity of Gerber products and _poli- 
cies has contributed to the growth and continued 
success of our program. 


We shall continue, as in the past, to conduct 
research pointed at worth-while improvement in 
present methods of preparing strained foods for 
infant and special diet use. 


The exclusive Gerber Shaker-Cooking process, 
first announced last January, typifies this direc- 
tion of effort. 


We shall also continue in Gerber advertising 
to impress on the mother the importance of co- 
operating with the physician, as her only and 
authoritative source of instruction as to how her 
baby should be fed. 


Many physicians have found our booklet, 
“Baby's Vegetables, and Mealtime Psychology,” 
by Lillian B. Storms, Ph.D., a useful means of 
instructing the average mother in some of the 
important rudiments of her own psychological 
attitude toward the baby—particularly toward 
the baby subject to anorexia. 


We are hopeful you may find our more recent 
booklet, “‘Baby’s Book,” by Harriet Davis, 
R.N., an equally useful means of supplying the 
young mother with some of the daily common- 
sense suggestions that are important to baby’s 
general care. 


And at all times we shall welcome your com- 
ments, criticisms, or suggestions on any phase 
of the Gerber program. 


® New, Valuable Book- 
let for Home Economics 
Teachers 


Gerber's have recently pub- 
lished a new booklet about 
baby’s care and_ training. 
Its title is ‘‘Baby’s Book,” 
by Harriet Davis, R.N. 
attractive 








Contains 32 \ baby's 

pages. Enclose 10c in coin f aby s book 
or stamps with coupon 

below for your copy. wi 

Strained Vegetable Soup . . 

Fomatoes . Green Beans Pe ne 
ee eee Gi i» 
Prunes Spinach Gerber! 
Peas . . . t% o#. cans ‘ 
Strained Cereal . . . 4% 


and 10', oO. cans. 


jerber's 


Shaker-Cooked Strained Foods 


GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Fremont, Michigan 
(In Canada: Grown and Packed by Fine Foods of 
Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ont.) PHE-1 


Please send me copy of “Baby's Book.’ Enclosed 


find 10¢ to cover mailing costs 


Name 


Street 


Bridal Blankets 


(Continued from page 11) 


Miss E. (rather gushingly): Now isn't 
that fine! But I never knew it before. 
lt seems to me, all such information 
should be given to buyers. Why didn’t 
someone tell me about it? 

Mrs. M.: Probably one reason is because 
such definite information is so new. It 
has been only a few years since many peo- 
ple have been “buying-conscious.” As 
more of them become so, and ask ques- 
tions as we're doing, the more informa- 
tion will be given out. (70 salestwoman) 
Don’t you think so? 

Saleswoman: \Vhat you've said is very 
true. Then, too, until lately we sales 
people haven't been particularly conscious 
of such things and haven't been able to 
tell people much either. Incidentally, did 
you know a machine had been perfected 
which actually measures the amount of 
warmth we may expect from a blanket? 
As more people learn this, there will be 
a demand for that information on the 
label, also. 

Mrs. M.: How very fine! And I think 
it’s splendid that you know of it and can 
tell us about it. And now about. this 
blanket—what do you have that would 
match the deep peach tone? 

Saleswoman (fakes one from shelf—not 
in a box): This is about the best. What 
do you think of it? 

Miss E. (examining rather closely aitd 
with great show of interest.) This seems 
awlully light weight. (Picks at nap). Just 
And look at 


the edge finish—it doesn’t look like the 


sce how the nap comes out! 


others. 
Saleswoman: Yes, this blanket isn't as 
(Holds up to light.) You 


can see that it is thinner in some places. 


good a buy. 


The fibers were probably short and the 
blanket is loosely woven: that is why the 
nap pulls out. On a good-grade blanket 
the nap should) support the — blanket 
weight, you know. 

Mrs. M.: That edge is called “blanket 
stitch.” It is done by machine and doesn’t 
ravel much, but doesn’t wear well either 
You spoke of sateen and ribbon binding. 
Isn’t there another kind that wears very 
well, also? 

Saleswoman: You mean mohair, don’t 
you? It is more expensive, but it does 
wear exceptionally well. It also launders 
well and is resistant to friction, so it 
really is worth the extra price. However, 
there is so litthe demand for it that we 
don’t carry any in stock and I can’t show 
what it is like. 

Mrs. M. (picking up cream-colored blan 
ket): Shall we take this and the two-tone ? 
The two-tone won't wear quite as well 
as a single color but it is attractive. The 
two blankets will make a nice set for 
Patty. 

Miss E.: That scems a good idea. I'm 


glad we found something both pretty 


and practical.” (70 saleswoman) Will 
you wrap these attractively and send them 
to this address, please? (To Mrs. Max 
well) We can put a card in when they 
are delivered at my place. 

Saleswoman: Thank you, and [ hope | 
may help you again, sometime. You really 
have two lovely blankets there and I’m 
sure they will be very much appreciated. 

Miss E. (as they start down the atsle): 
My ideas about buying have certainly 
changed today. [I hope I can become a 
more sensible buyer about a good many 
things. But so many ideas all at once 
leave me a bit muddled. Isn't there a 
condensed test for good blankets ? 

Mrs. M.: Well, I'll tell you what | always 
remember: Look at the label for “all 
wool” or the percentage of wool; feel the 
blanket to see if it’s soft and springy, 
“live,” one might say. That means new, 
good quality wool. As the saleswoman 
said, the nap should support the weight of 
the blanket. Then pull it) in) opposite 
directions and push your finger against 
the surface to see if it 1s very firm. Then 
examine the binding; it should match 
perfectly in color, be of good material 
sateen or mohair is best—and_ stitched 
three times. 

Miss E. (as they go off stage): Even 
that’s quite a bit to remember. Anyway 
Patty’s blankets will measure up splen- 
didly, don’t you think ? 

CURTAIN 


A Challenge to Home Economics 
(Continued from page 6) 
values which society and the life of the 
individual in a changing social order 
demand. It is certain of these newer 
values which have been emphasized 
here. 
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COMFORTABLE LIVING 
IN YOUR RUG LESSONS 


¢ Hard floors make modern 
buildings but American- 
loomed wool pile carpets and 
rugs make modern homes. 


@ This is the first Basic Truth from the first 

of a series of bulletins which will be sent 

you free as an aid to presenting the subject 

of Carpets and Rugs to your students. 

Bulletin No. 1 is a series of Basie Truths about wool 
pile floor covering as to beauty, comfort, health, 
safety... brief text, effective human-interest illus- 
strations. Later bulletins will discuss the construc- 
tion and types of rugs and carpets. 

e@ Bulletin No. | is now ready. Send for 


your [ree copy. 


INSTITUTE OF CARPET 


MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, ine: 


% CHRYSLER BLDG. - NEW YORK CITY 





A Lively Stimulant 


To Classroom Work 


Teachers and students in the field of 
home economics depend on the “Better 
Buymanship” booklets for authoritative 
up-to-date information on merchandise 
bought for home use. Here are reliable 
descriptions, reports of analyses and 
tests, tables, charts, diagrams and pic- 
tures which explain what goods are 
made of, how well or long they will 


wear, how to buy economically. 


The “Better Buymanship” series is an 
encyclopedia of facts in handy pamphlet 
form that every home economist can 
easily follow and use for ready refer- 
ence. Send for a sample copy, free— 
or for a supply for students’ use at 
nominal cost. They invariably prove to 
be a lively stimulant to classroom work 


for student and teacher alike. 


—---——-—————-——----4 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Research Dept., Room 3046-A, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Gentlemen: Please send the literature | have checked on this coupon. 


BETTER BUYIAANSHIP 


Any one BETTER BUYMANSHIP bulletin will be sent free to those who wish to ex 
amine the booklets before ordering. Please check the one you prefer. The titles 
of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklets is two for 5c 


A special rate of a penny a copy will be made to study groups order 


ing 25 or more to be sent in one package, any selection of subjects 


Shoes and Stockings ] Children's Playthings Dairy Products 

Furs and Books Floor Coverings 

Wool Clothing Kitchen Utensils Electric Vacuum 

Silk, Rayon and Other Meat Cleaners 

Synthetic Fabrics Fruits and Vegetables, Gasoline and Oil 

Sheets, Blankets, Table Fresh and Canned Automobile Tires 

Linen and Towels Poultry, Eggs and soaps and Other 

Cosmetics Fish Cleansing Agents 
There will be four new booklets added to this library in 1936 end us a sub 
scription fee of 10 cents and all four will be mailed to you, each one as soon 


as published, 


Name 


Address 


eee wis 
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LESSON on 
i Lec 3 


Tuts is the new Manual of 
just off the 
press, which treats of the com- 


Sanforized-shrunk, 


plete subject of shrinkage in 
cottons and linens. 

It gives your students valuable in- 
formation on what causes shrinkage, 
how to avoid it in buying, how to 
identify completely shrunk fabrics. 
Brief, well illustrated, specially pre- 
pared for textile classes. Free copy 
sent on request to high school, normal 
school and college instructors. Write 


for copies for your department. 


Sa _ ve sed S S 


tl zunrh 
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THREE TESTED PLAYS 


Endorsed by Home Economics teachers. 
“In Quest of Beauty,” “Company Man- 
ners,” “Interiors.” $1.00 for the 3 plays. 
Send Check or Money Order 
ASSEMBLY SERVICE 


Dansville New York 


Box 254 





PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 
A Laboratory Manual 
in Fitting and Free-hand Pattern Making 
Price $3.00 
by Mabel D. Erwin 
Professor of Clothing and Textiles 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock Texas 








Training Colleges of Home Economics 
(Continued from page 12) 


teaching to the latter group, and both 
groups have the opportunity of ot 
schools, hospitals and other institutions 
in Montreal. The dietitian group further 
qualify for professional work by taking 
a post-graduate course of six to twelve 
months in a hospital as student dietitians. 

The records at the School of House- 
hold Science at Macdonald College 
show that approximately 3,000 students 
have attended during the 28 years of 
its existence. In the earlier years, by 
far the greater number entered the non- 
and attended for 
Gradually, 


professional courses, 
three months or a 
however, as a demand grew for trained 
of the food ser- 


year. 


| women to take charge 


hospitals and = institutions of 
training for professional 
popular. At the present 


students in attendance 


| vice in 
| various types, 
| life became 
time 80% of the 
| are in the professional courses. 
The School of Household Science was 
established primarily for the benefit of 


young women from the rural homes of 


Quebec Province. However, even from 
the first, students from urban centres, 
| from other provinces, particularly the 


and British 


attracted to its 


Maritimes, Eastern Ontario 


Columbia, have been 
that 
Coast, 
Quebec 
finds groups of Mac- 


whether west 
east to the Atlantic, 
Ontario, or 


} courses, so one 
to the 
to any 
farther 
donald 
The 
| graduates is that of the 


goes 
Pacific 
part of and 
afield, 
“Science” 


one 
girls. 


field which attracts most of the 
dietitian. This 
a profession is an out- 
be- 


occupation as 


| growth of the increasing attention 


| ing given to health, the importance of 
| dieto-therapy in the treatment of dis- 
| ease, and the aroused interest (on the 


part of the general public) in regard to 
the food. Dieti- 
tians find their place in hospitals, nu- 
restaurants, 


significance of proper 


trition clinics, commercial 


lunch-rooms maintained by commercial 


firms for their employees, clubs, schools, 


colleges, and in social service work, and 
they also operate tea-rooms, food shops, 

| and similar enterprises of their own. 
Other 
of household equipment, or directors of 
home bureaus, 


graduates are demonstrators 


service maintained by 
manufacturing firms; a few are engaged 
work’ in food 


in research for Govern- 


ment Departments, or commercial 
| firms; others carry on educational ex- 
: ; mene 

| tension work with rural girls’ clubs. 


Professional graduates of the school are 
filling positions in all parts of Canada, 
| in Newfoundland, Bermuda, the United 
States, and South Africa. 


England 





| is the book of the year! 


‘LEG OF LAMB AND 
LOIN OF PORK 


Here's a tip! Sprinkle a heaping teaspoonful 
of Bell’s Seasoning over the leg of lamb or 
loin of pork before roasting. This adds the 
chef’s touch—gives a new spicy flavor to the 
meat. Use Bell’s Seasoning in the stuffing 
of meats of all kinds—and fish or fowl— 
and in soups, stews and casserole dishes. A 
household necessity that three generations of 
fine cooks have used. Made of pure sweet 
herbs and spices carefully blended under a 
proven formula. Endorsed by Good House- 
keeping, Modern Priscilla, Tribune Institute 
and the International Cooks and Pastry Cooks 
Association. And have you tried the new 
Bell’s Prepared Dressing for stuffing poultry, 
meat and fish? This is a modern dressing. 
Requires no mixing, no cooking. You just 
add water and it’s ready to use. And it’s 
a good old-fashioned dressing, too, because it 
is flavored with Bell’s Famous Seasoning, and 
made with toasted bread crumbs. It’s a time- 
saver without sacrifice of goodness. Costs 
only 15¢ a package (Bell’s Seasoning, 10c). 
Send for free recipe booklet of Cooking 
Secrets. Write, Wm. G. Bell Co., Dept. G-16, 
189 State St., Boston, Mass. 

















CARNATION’S 


NEW COOK BOOK 


Superb color photos. 
Latest in meal 


96 pages. Newest in recipes. 

| planning, party menus, children’s and invalids’ 

diets. Only 25c! Write Dept. A. 

CARNATION COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





SEWING ROOM 





SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 







Skirt Gauges 
Pins, 
Many Other Items. 


$500 


Complete 
F.O.B. 


Needles and 


Chicago Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 


300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








NEW FASCINATING 
HANDICRAFTS 


Inexpensive and Educational. 
Send for FREE illustrative and 
descriptive folder No. 131. 


Waleo Bead Company 
Dept. C, 37 W. 37th St., New York, N. Y. 











ALBERT 
Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
50th Anniversary 


departments. 
demand. 





FORWARD TO BETTER PAY. 
Advanced degree women 
Folder free. 
“‘Correspondent”’ 
Alta. B. 


Home Economics one of our best 
for college work in special 


Duffield, 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
Wash. 


Spokane, 


Agencies: E. T 
Collier, Inc., 
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ALCOHOL EDUCATION 





Characteristic Actions of ALCOHOL Solvent and Dehydrant 


USEFUL OUTSIDE THE Boby HARMFUL INSIDE THE Boby 
On Inanimate Substances ta } 
Disguised as : 
, ag 4 i 
— yak J a 
' bi Effects on Living lissue 


NARCOTIC pp ps 
Disso ves Lipoid J 


41 Retards Important functions 


POISON “© 
Dehydrates f 
Cell Protoplasm xe 


MY HABIT FORMING 






See that perfectly pinked seam? 


It’s one of those important little ~ ba vt 
professional touches taught in W I | % &, 
Chart W17 Alcohol—Printed in 7 Colors 


up-to-date Dressmaking Classes. 
This new chart, size 44 by 32 inches, edited by Miss 


. . J - . . 
And the easiest way to turn out pinking Bertha Rachel Palmer, former Superintendent of 
such beautifully neat ravel- Public Instruction of N. D., provides a_ thoroughly 


proof seams is with WISS Pink- shears scientific basis for presenting the subject of alcohol 


ing Shears. They pink as they education. The major commercial uses of alcohol 
cut—-save time, labor, material. are stressed and the harmful effects on living tissues 
are clearly explained. A Teacher’s Manual is sun- 


plied with each chart. 

Now ready for distribution 
Handmounted on cloth with plain rollers ..... $3.75 
| On spring roller and board, dustproof ..... 5.75 
Order your copy today. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


| Publishers, Makers and Importers of Biological Teaching Aids 


J. WISS & SONS Co., Newark, N. d., U.S.A. 5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Medel “C”, illus- 
trated, $4.95 a 
pair. Heavy duty 
Medel “A”, $7.00 ,2---—~ 
a pair. (Prices 
slightly higher in 
Canada) 
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DATE SQUARES 


24 cup sifted all-purpose flour 34 cup sugar 
4 teaspoon Arm & Hammer 1 tup dates, finely cut 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 1 cup nutmeats, coarsely cut 
3 eggs, well beaten 1's tablespoons vinegar 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda and sift together three times. 
Add sugar slowly to eggs, and beat until light and thick. Add dates and 
nuts. Add vinegar. Blend well. Add flour, and stir until smooth. Turn 
into 2 greased, shallow loaf pans (8” x 8” x 2") and bake in moderate oven 
(350° F.) 25 minutes. Cut in squares, remove from pan and dredge with 
confectioners sugar. Makes 32 squares. 


All measurements are level 






a 

Ko P 29 Cc N 
VSS “02 © 
ONS” PLEASE SEND ME FREE BOOK ~O \\ 
SD)” DESCRIBING USES OF BAKING SODA 
/2E2 ALSO A SET OF COLORED BIRD CARDS 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 














STREET 


ALWAYS ASK FOR ARM 
& HAMMER OR COW 
BRAND BAKING SODA 





Mail the Coupon 
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TEACHING HELPS 


This material is of value for your classroom work 





A SERIES OF LESSON PLANS 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 


really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 


SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, ‘Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,’’ and ‘‘World’s 
New Dental Story,’”’ will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 





DECORATIVE FABRICS FOR 
CLASSROOM STUDY 


Collection of moderately priced drapery 


ind upholstery fabrics for class study 


VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


Helpful suggestions for teaching courses 
which include the Vitamins are now of- 
fered. Interesting illustrated charts, 
recent and authoritative pamphlets, read- 
ing references to Vitamins A, B, C, D, 
E, and G are also included. To make 
these materials suitable for schools, 
many teachers and _ several nationally 
known home economics authorities col- 
laborated with our Educational Depart- 
ment. Copies supplied gratis upon re- 
quest. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


Bascom Hall Madison, Wisconsin 





f textiles, design, color, house furnish- 
ngs and interior decoration. 

Each collection consists of 20 fabrics, 
lengths totaling 30 yards. 

N« Twenty different fabrics. 

Ne Fabrics for Living Rooms. 

Nc Fabrics for Young Lady’s Room. 
Ne Fabrics for Young Man’s Room, 
Rental $4.00 per week, plus insured 
express charges both ways. Send ordet 


school letterhead, enclosing check. 


INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 
( espondence solicited regarding my 
practical methods of developing Home 
Appreciation. Comments of leading 
Home Economics Supervisors gladly 


1 


DAVID C. MOBLEY 

“Home Appreciation” 
Master Institute of United Arts 
New York City 











Roerich Museum 


Margarine—A Wholesome 
and Economical Food 


“The Wholesomeness and Food Value 
of Margarine’’—this booklet discusses 
margarine as a desirable food and gives 
it a definite place in the dietary of the 
American people. Contains bibliography. 
‘*Margarine on Hot Biscuits’’—a 32 page 
booklet including recipes for breads, 
cream soups, sauces, meat dishes, vege 
tables, pies, pastry, tarts, cakes, cook- 
ies, desserts, and confections. Al 
recipes include margarine, thereby 
reducing the cost. 


INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN FATS 
AND OILS 


Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 











THE SYMBOL OF 





RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 


MATERIAL 


For twenty years we have specialized in 
providing Home Economics Educators with 
reliable illustrative materials consisting of 
educational samples, charts or exhibits of 
high grade products. 

Lesson helps and valuable teaching sug- 
gestions are also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Educators that have 


enrolled to receive the Service. 


This Service is provided through the cooperation of several of the 
leading manufacturers of the United States, to Home Economics 
Educators who desire reliable, illustrative material and authentic data 


regarding it. 


If you are not receiving this Service write today giving your title 
and the subjects you teach and your name will be enrolled without 


cost or other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 


FREEPORT 


NEW YORK 





FOUR 
TEACHING HELPS 


PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 


One year $2.00, 
Two years $3.00 


Devoted entirely to the 
teaching of Home Econom- 
ics in all its branches and to 
School Lunchroom Manage- 
ment. It is an invaluable 
help in bringing out new 
angles to the ‘“‘same old 
subjects.” 


MORE PLAYS WITH A 
PURPOSE 

(Eleven plays) $1.50 a copy 

A collection of plays for 

older home economics stu- 

dents, dramatizing the prin- 

ciples of modern homemak- 


ing. 


A UNIT IN FOODS 
FOR SIXTY-MINUTE 
PERIODS 
By Marcia E. Turner 
50c a copy 
Complete plans, outline, 
recipes, for a luncheon unit. 


Adaptable to breakfast or 
dinner units. 


AN ANALYTIC 

SEWING SCALE 

(16 charts and text explain- 
ing them) 70c a set 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Ave., 

New York City 

Enclosed please find .......... 
for which send 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
| RES aera are ee years. 


One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 
MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 
(Eleven plays) $1.50 a copy 


A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY- 
MINUTE PERIODS 50c a copy 


AN ANALYTIC SEWING SCALE 
70 cents a set 


(Se eee ae ae 
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TYPES OF CHERRIES Sweet: 
These are produced principally in 
California and Oregon, where both 
black and white sweet cherries are 
grown for canning. Of the white 
cherries, the most famous is the 


‘Royal Anne, which is a white cherry 


with a red cheek. Of the black 
cherries, the most abundant are the 
Bing and Windsor, but the canning 
of these varieties is small as com- 
pared with the Royal Anne. Sweet 
cherries are canned unpitted and 
are served plain or in salads and 
frozen desserts. 


Sour: These are grown and canned 
chiefly in New York, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, where two varieties are 
produced—the Early Richmond, 
and the Montmorency. Both are 
bright red and are usually packed 
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hats in a can of 


RIES ? 


} 


in enamel-lined cans to keep their 
brilliant color. Most sour cherries 
are pitted before being canned, and 
their chief use is for making cherry 
pie, though they are also popular 
for sauces, etc. 


GRADES Sweet cherries are 
packed in the usual grades—Fancy, 
Choice and Standard. The Fancy 
grade has the largest and most per- 
fect fruit and the sweetest syrup, 
Choice fruit is slightly smaller. 
Standard is smaller than Choice. 
Red sour pitted cherries are graded 








not by the fruit, but by the syrup 
in which it is packed. For the most 
part, sour cherries are packed un- 
sweetened, for pies. A small per- 
centage is packed in syrup, and 
the labels either give the actual 
degree of syrup (20, 30 or 40 de- 
grees) or show the words Light, 
Medium or Heavy. 


NUTRITIVE VALUE The prin- 
cipal nutritive value of the cherry 
is in its high content of fruit sugars. 
Cherries are a good source of vita- 
min A and a fair source of vitamin B. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY Gi 





Name 


American Can Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


Please mail me........ (state quantity) copies of the Revised 
Edition of the Canned Foods Handbook. 


Home Economics Dept. P-26 





Address 








City 


State 








A REAL 


TIME-SAVER FOR 
CLASSROOM PROJECTS” 


say many home economics instructors in 
describing their use of BISQUICK in 
40 to 50 minute class periods for lessons 
on biscuits, shortcakes, muffins, meat 
pies, fruit cobblers ete. 


Rieksannc numbers of teachers today are discover- 
ing that Bisquick enables them to get more done 
during class sessions. With the tremendous sav- 
ing in time and work that’s possible with Bis- 
quick, more actual baking can be completed 
within a limited class period. 

Students, too, enjoy working with Bisquick. 
They like the speed with which they can get 
perfect results, the Bisquick way. As one in- 
structor remarked, ““The students were amazed 
at the swiftness in which they could produce 
the finished product, and with such a little 
messing up of utensils.” 

The Bisquick method takes, on the average, 
only half the usual time and half the usual steps 
required by old-fashioned ways. And Bisquick 
can be used in making many favorite baked 
foods. Teachers report using Bisquick for les- 
sons on a wide variety of subjects, including 


biscuits, quick breads, oven dishes, emergency 


Ingredients in Bisquick are of the highest 
quality. They are proportioned so accurately— 
and blended together so completely and thor- 
oughly —there’s not the slightest chance of fail- 
ure. Bisquick bakings have high volume, fine 
texture, and a lightness and flavor found only in the 
best home bakings by the old mix-your-own method. 

This failure-proof quality of Bisquick is indeed a 
boon to students (just as it is to the millions of house- 
wives who have adopted this modern shortcut way of 
baking). Instructors find that Bisquick encourages 
students to do more home practice, because, in the 


words of one teacher, “it gives them the satisfaction 


that they never had a failure or disappointment.” 
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ABOVE: Chicken Pie with ten- 
der, flaky Bisquick crust. 


Lert: A popular treat—Pigs- 
in-Blankets made wiih Bis- 
quick. 


Recipes for these enticing 
dishes are on every package. 


Bisquick keeps sweet 
4 y and fresh and is ac- 
cepted by the Com- 
mittee on Foods of the 
American Medical Association 
as a pure food truthfully ad- 
vertised. 








If you have not already discovered how Bis- 
quick can help you stretch classroom time, 
send the coupon below today for our attrac- 
tive free Special Service Offer for group dem- 
onstrations. No obligation to you, of course. 





Home Economics Department, 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me, free, your Special Service Offer for group demonstrations. 
I understand I am not obligated in any way. 

RIND sede ss bese cencainsstasdenccomecvanctsoscacons 
SMO IR aan dc cas guatn cons bis cuneseeccacoma sa oub abs ocdasiainccncbrestneaeioeb 
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